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Two Public Service Policies—What Next? 

It was shortly after the inauguration of the first public utility 
service in this country that the now generally discarded policy 
of “The Public be Damned” was revealed. For many years 
railroads, other public utilities and corporations were conduct- 
ed along lines suggestive of that policy. Gradually, however, the 
fallacy of pursuing such a course became apparent to the heads 
of the various organizations and another policy, known as “The 
Public be Pleased” policy took its place. The result of the 
change in policy was a decided improvement in the relations 
between the public and the public service companies, but the 
antagonistic feeling that had been created by “The Public be 
amned” policy was so deep-rooted that a great portion of the 
public do not believe even now in the sincerity of “The Pub- 
lic be Pleased” policy. 

As a result of this feeling, some public service companies 
are considering the adoption of a new policy, viz., “The Pub- 
lic be Benefited.” There is a difference between “The Pub- 
lic be Pleased” and “The Public be Benefited” policies. 

An illustration of these policies came to our notice recently. 
The manager of a certain institution, in reply to complaints, 
would say in substance: “If you don’t like it, go elsewhere.” 
The public was neither “pleased” nor “benefited” as a result 
of complaints. 

Another manager of the same institution, in handling com- 
plaints, would converse genially with those complaining and so 
direct their thoughts that in a few minutes they would forget 
the cause of their irritation and leave the manager’s office in a 
pleasant mood. Sometime later they would awake to the fact 
that, although they had been “pleased” by the manager’s recep- 
tion of their complaints, they had not been “benefited.” This 
is the condition which now obtains, in many instances, between 
public service companies and the public. While “The Public 
e “Pleased” policy is a great step in the right direction, men, 
who have made a study of public relations, argue that the 
policy of “The Public be Benefited” would be a much greater 
step in bringing about a more complete feeling of harmony and 
co-operation with the public. 


Advertisements in daily newspapers and magazines of na- 
tional circulation indicate that this policy has been adopted by 


many successful enterprises. The large department stores an- 
nounce that, through a fortunate purchase, the public is “bene- 
fited” by being enabled to purchase certain materials at much 
below the usual price. Others advertise that its customers 
(the public) are “benefited” by the increased facilities af- 
forded through the opening of new departments. Telephone 
companies, upon the opening of new exchanges or placing in 
service of new switchboards, advertise the fact but they do 
not point out that it was done to benefit the public; in 
other words, that their policy is “The Public be Benefited.” 
Emphasis of this “benefit” idea by telephone managers and 
employes in their contact with the public will demonstrate the 


wisdom of “The Public be Benefitted” policy. 





The Bell-Western Electric Alliance. 

The editorial entitled “An Unfair Alliance,’ which ap- 
peared in the May 23 issue of TELEPHONY, meets with 
strong approval among the leading Independent telephone 
manufacturers. A number of the manufacturers have writ- 
ten letters in ‘which they commended TELEPHONY’s stand 
in regard to this matter. There may be a difference of 
opinion as to the best means of dissolving the alliance be- 
tween the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Western Electric Co., but it is evident that there is but one 
sentiment as to the unfairness of this combination. 

Joseph B. Edwards, vice-president of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., writes: 

I have read with pleasure your editorial in the current 
issue of TELEPHONY upon the 4% per cent. tribute levied 
upon the Bell licensee companies to enable the Bell com- 
pany to more successfully fight the Independent cause, and 
the remedy therefor of divorcing the Western Electric Co. 
from the Bell interests. I want to express my appreciation 
of this editorial as one that states squarely the issue of 
facts which are well known to exist and which the public 
are daily awakening to a full realization of now; and | want 


to assure you of my sincere and heartv approval of the 
statements made in this editorial. 


A. G. Bean, vice-president of the Garford Mfg. Co., suc- 


cessor to the Dean Electric Co., says in a recent letter: 
In last week’s issue of TELEPHONY, I noticed your edi- 


torial in regard to the relationship existing between the 
Western Electric Co. and the American Telephone & Tele- 
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graph Co. I want to compliment you on the article. It 
is strictly in accordance With our views, and I believe that 
the argument contained is unanswerable. I hope that you 
will keep the good work up. 


rr. G 
writes: 


We wish to compliment you on the editorial in last 
week’s TELEPHONY. We have been told that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is about to separate its man- 
ufacturing branch from its operating branch. We pre- 
sume that this is being contemplated by reason of the pub- 
lic opposition to the policy which they have been pursuing, 
but we do not believe, in view of their past performances, 
that it would be a real and honest separation. The kind of 
separation that we feel that they ultimately must arrive at 
is a divorcing of employes of public service and common 
carrier corporations from the mercantile business; in oth- 
er words, they must discontinue the selling of merchandise. 

You have been constantly writing articles against govern- 
ment ownership, but government ownership, with all its 
faults, will at least give every citizen a chance to supply 
goods of merit to its plants, and no government would 
engage in the sale of merchandise, or use its post office or 
mail carriers for this purpose, without creating a riot. 


Telephone Mfg. Co., 


H. Trimm, secretary and general manager, says 


Burns, president of the American Electric Co., 


In a letter from the Monarch 


I am very glad to tell you that I heartily approve of the 
editorial in last week’s TELEPHONY. I have always felt that 
the Bell-Western Electric combination was absolutely 
wrong, but recently I have given it more thought and feel 
more strongly about it than ever before. Constantly, I 
see conditions now existing which could not endure if this 
combination were not in effect. The business given the 
Western Electric Co. by the Bell operating companies is 
sufficient to pay the expenses of traveling representatives 
in territories where such representatives could not possibly 
go if they had no other business than that secured from 
Independent companies. Therefore, these representatives 
are in a position to pick up orders and to work in on trade 
where the rest of us cannot afford to go. This same thing 
is true in a comparative way in the good territories of the 
country. The Western Electric Co. can afford to have two 
traveling men where Independent companies can afford to 
have but one. This constant hammering gets some busi- 
ness, but not enough to pay all of the expenses, so it can- 
not be carried on except for the reason that the salesmen’s 
expenses are paid through the business which they get from 
the Bell-owned plants, or plants which are affected one way 
or another by the Bell company. 

I am glad that you printed the editorial and I should like 
to see you continue such articles. Personally I think it 
the most flagrant case of unfair competition that I know 
of. Certainly there is a great deal of satisfaction in see- 
ing TELEPHONY come out openly in this matter, fight- 
ing against a condition which is harmful to the telephone 
industry, and which is wrong from every standpoint. 


D. L. Morrill, 
American Telephone Mfg. Co., 


secretary and treasurer of the Swedish- 


in a recent letter, says: 


I have read with much interest the article in last week’s 
TELEPHONY entitled “An Unfair Alliance.” The position 
that your paper has been taking with reference to this mat- 
ter is absolutely sound, and I hope that you will continue 
the good work. I think that emphasis should be laid on the 
numerous instances where the A. T. & T. Co. has refused 
long distance connections to Independent companies, con- 
trary to agreement and understanding. 


The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., in a letter 


signed by E. A. Reinke, sales manager, says: 


It was with interest I read your editorial in the May 23 
issue of TELEPHONY regarding the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s situation as manufacturers in the Independent tele- 
phone field. This condition has been one of the things In- 
dependent manufacturers have had to contend with in the 
past few years, being next in importance only to the Bell’s 
activities in buying up Independent telephone exchange 
systems, which naturally curtailed business very materially. 
This latter condition, however, now seems to have been 
righted to a certain extent, and if we could eliminate this 
unfair competition on the part of the Western Electric Co., 
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it would benefit not only the Independent manufacturer but 
also strengthen the Independent telephone operating situa- 
tion. Your publicity in this matter has our heartiest ap- 
proval, and should anything come to my attention which 
might be helpful to you in this campaign, I will be only too 
pleased to advise you of it. 

A certain Chicago National bank sends out a monthly 
financial letter to its customers, and in its last communica- 
tion made reference to the proposition of government own- 
ership of telephone and telegraph lines, remarking that it 
had a discouraging effect upon enterprise. Among the busi- 
ness men who received this letter was a manufacturer who 


The bank’s 


letter set in motion a current of thought in this manufac- 


has large dealings with the telephone trade. 


turer’s mind and he wrote the president of the bank a 


long letter from which the following quotations are made: 


_ Undoubtedly telephone operation would not have reached 
its present high development under government ownership, 
but it could not be conducted in a manner more “foreign 
to the American spirit of individual impulse” than it is at 
present. 


I know of no more unfair conditions than prevail in the 
electrical business today and these conditions are more 
acute in the telephone branch than in any other. For in- 
stance, the Western Electric Co., which is the manufac- 
turing branch of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
has a monopoly of more than 75 per cent. of the business 
in the country and this percentage has increased because 
the American company has been allowed to make its 
monopoly more complete each year. No one in the trade 
doubts that the American operating companies would make 
enormous savings if they were permitted to purchase tele- 
phone apparatus on which patents have expired, in open 
competition. This condition is unfair to the public and is 
certainly stifling to individual enterprise in the telephone 
industry. 

The above is not really the worst phase of the situation 
in our view. The Western Electric Co., protected by re- 
ceiving a business of upwards of $50,000,000 annually on an 
assured profitable basis, is in position to and does compete 
actively with Independent telephone manufacturers for the 
small amount of business which is open to them. 


The Western Electric Co. is assisted actively by the man- 
agers of American Telephone & Telegraph operating com- 
panies in the locality in which a sale is being made. In 
other words, the Western Electric Co. is not only in posi- 
tion to sell its goods to Independent telephone companies 
at cost, which has often been done, but they often have the 
representation of a salesman whose salary is paid by some 
one else. Such competition has ruined many of our cus- 
tomers. 


Manv electrical companies, ourselves included, have pros- 
pered in spite of these conditions, because the electrical 
industry has grown faster than it could be monopolized. 
I hope you will believe that this letter is not the result of 
a “sore head,” but is written to give you, as a moulder of 
such financial and political opinion, a view which may be 
from a new angle. 


We are permitted frequently to bid on supplies purchased 
by the Navy, the Army, Panama Canal and other anes s 
of the government. Frequently our bids are accepted an 
after a little red tape, our goods pass inspection and we 
get our money. Generally speaking, we cannot sell the rail- 
roads and the various electrical utilities, such as street 
railroads, electric light and power plants and telephone op- 
erating companies who are too often influenced in th: 
purchase by nepotism or obligations to some financial in- 
stitution. 


I don’t look upon government ownership as the proper 
solution but as a choice of two evils, it is less to be feared 
than the present situation. I know that the average man 
in the electrical business will agree with the above ¢X- 
pressions and, unless larger corporations surrender the 1 
fair portion of their advantages, there will be an increas- 
ing demand for the other extreme, federal ownership, \ 
which form of monopoly the average man would ales to 
take his chances than the private form. 


The Bell organization is right now making an aggressive 
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and expensive campaign against government ownership. 
Could it not disarm the advocates of this doctrine better 
by playing fair on the manufacturing end of the business 
and not trying to hog everything in sight? Should the 
Independents acquiesce in government ownership, as the 
last paragraph quoted above intimates might be the case, 
the Bell would certainly have a more difficult road to 
travel. We don’t want government telephones in the United 
States but the Bell may bring that result about if it con- 


tinues its unfair alliance with its manufacturing branch. 





Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice. 

“The public be benefited! Persuade the public that it is 
being benefited!” are the watchwords of a series of articles 
which begins in this issue of TELEPHONY under the gen- 
eral title of “Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and 
Practice.” 

“The public be damned!” was once said to be the policy 
of the managers of certain utilities, but we are coming to 
understand that when, as individuals, we applaud the suc- 
cess of a congressman’s raid upon the government “pork 
barrel” for funds with which to build an unneccessary 
post office or to carry on any similar undertaking—to “get 
even” with other raiders of the public treasury; when we 
dodge personal taxation or approve a tax system that 
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punishes truthfulness and rewards perjury; or when we re- 
fuse to perform any civic duty—we, as individuals, are 
saying, by actions more eloquent than words: “The pub- 
lic be damned!” We are coming to understand that there 
is no difference, in spirit, between raiding the “pork bar- 
rel,” dodging taxés, or shunning public duty, on the one 
hand and, “charging all the traffic will bear,” on the other. 

There is this to be said, however: Some utilities have 
learned the better way. “The public be correctly in- 
formed”, “The public be taken into confidential relations”, 
and “The public be pleased’, are the voluntarily chosen 
slogans of many managers of public service business. 

TELEPHONY believes the series of articles herein referred 
to are in harmony with this higher ideal and trusts they 
will disclose even a firmer foundation than any or all of 
the plans heretofore suggested—a plan for “the unerring 
leadership of public sentiment in the direction of common 
good.” They will look at the questions not only from the 
viewpoint of the utility but also from the viewpoint of the 
public; in other words both sides of the questions will be 
presented. 

It is something worth thinking about, this idea that the 
common good is the supreme authority or control over 
everything that society should approve and that a wise 
servant always seeks his master’s benefit. 











What’s in Your Backyard? 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Fabre walked into his garden and found Fame riding about on the back of a 
beetle. For a thousand thousand years the same spiders and tumble bugs had silently 
lived their minute epics; the same caterpillars had glutted upon the summer foliage; 
the same flies had teased and harassed men. But Fabre took the trouble to notice them. 
He simply looked in the right way, and now the universe has turned to look at Fabre. 

What's in your backyard? Scraps of iron, a line of fluttering wash, a garbage 
pail, a litter of rubbish, a whitening bone under a budding rose bush—and Oppor- 
tunity sitting patiently and in silence awaiting recognition. Just “rags, bones, old 
iron’ and a slender, hopeful plant, valiantly fulfilling its mission of faith and striving 
anew, after the denuding frosts of winter. 

Why don’t you set out as bravely to repair the losses which an adverse season 
has inflicted upon you? If you don’t remember the past, yesterday will as quickly for- 
get you. 

You can try as long as your faculties persist and stand the same show of success 
as though you had never miscalculated. The man, who has not lost his heart and his 
intelligence, has merely dropped something which he picked up along life’s road. 

Science has hardly begun to utilize waste. The junkman is buying a higher pow- 
ered automobile every year. It’s surprising in how many ways “rags, bones, and old 
iron” can be turned to account and brought forth in valuable and attractive guises. 

Then, too, there’s the rose bush. With a little help nature is ready to show her 
talents in an astounding number of original ways. 

All the materials for the attainment of affluence and eminence are at your door 
sill. The formula is simple: Mix a little thought with much determination; concen- 
trate your attention upon a fixed and definite problem; and the humblest materials will 
transmute into fame and gold. 


Copyright. Published by permission, Chicago Tribune. 











Orders Interchange of All 


Wisconsin Railroad Commission Hands Down Important Decision Requiring Physical Connection Between the 






Service at Janesville, Wis. 


Wisconsin (Bell) Telephone Co. and Rock County Telephone Co. at Janesville, Wis., for 
Toll, Local and Rural Service—Full Text of Decision 


As TELEPHONY goes to press news is received that the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission handed down on June 3 its first 
decision ordering physical connection between two important 
local exchanges. The commission orders interchange for toll, 
local and rural service, between the exchanges of the Wiscon- 
sin (Bell) Telephone Co. and the Rock County Telephone Co., 
at Janesville, Wis. In one or two smaller cases the commis- 
sion has ordered connection for local service, but this is the 
first involving two large local exchanges. The La Crosse 
case, which is in the courts on appeal, was the first case in 
which the commission ordered physical connection for toll 
service. 

The present decision is the result of a complaint by E. D. 
McGowan, of Janesville. The commission found that public 
convenience and necessity require connection between both 
the local and long distance service of the two companies; 
and that such connection will not result in injury to the com- 
panies or in substantial detriment to the service. The point 
and method of connection is left to the companies, but if they 
cannot agree the commission,will hold a further hearing and 
specify methods, etc. The investigation made by the commis- 
sion showed that 45 per cent. of the business establishments and 
96 per cent. of the residences had only the telephone of one of 
the companies on Jan. 1, 1913. The expense of making the 
connection is to be borne mutually by the two companies, and 
30 days’ time is deemed reasonable by the commission for put- 
ting the order into effect. 

The decision of the commission is published in full here- 
with, and comment thereon will be made in next week’s issue 
of TELEPHONY: 


E. D. McGowan 
VS. 
Rock County Telephone Co. 

Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

The petitioner is a resident of the city of Janesville, Rock 
County, Wisconsin. He alleges that in the city of Janesville, 
the Rock County Telephone Co. and the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., also known as the Bell telephone company, each maintain 
an office and a telephone system, with the usual equipment for 
the transmission of local and long distance messages, and for 
all other telephone service and purposes; that each maintain 
telephone toll lines extending from the city of Janesville to 
many other cities and other places; that these companies have 
not made any arrangement for physical connection as pro- 
vided by law, either between their local systems, or toll lines, 
or both; that they have refused and now refuse to make such 
physical connection as is provided by Chapter 546 of the Laws 
of Wisconsin, 1911; that public convenience and necessity re- 
quire such physical connection; and that no irreparable in- 
jury will result therefrom to owners, or other users of the 
equipment of these companies, nor in any substantial detri- 
ment to the service to be rendered by them. The petitioner 
further alleges that he frequently has occasion to use one or 
the other of the toll lines operated by the two companies; 
that he is prevented from so doing by reason of their neglect 
and failure to make such connection as provided by law as 
aforesaid; and that petitioner frequently has had calls over 
the toll lines of the two companies, and especially over those 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., but that the operators of 
the latter company refused to give or transmit to him such 
messages over the local telephone lines of the Rock County 
Telephone Co. Wherefore petitioner asks that an investiga- 
tion be made of the matter, as provided by Chapter 546 of the 
Laws of Wisconsin, 1911, and that, if after investigation, the 
commission shall ascertain that public convenience and neces- 
sity require such physical connection; that no irreparable in- 
jury will result therefrom to the owners, or other users of 
the equipment or facilities of the public utilities involved, nor 
in any substantial detriment to the service to be rendered by 
such owners, or such public utilities, or other users of such 


equipment or facilities, it order that such use be permitted, and 
prescribe reasonable conditions and compensations for such 
joint use; and that such physical connection be made and de- 
termine how and within what time such connection shall be 
made, and by whom the expense thereof shall be borne, and 
for such other or further order with reference to the matter 
as by law should be made. 


ANSWER OF WISCONSIN TELEPHONE Co. 


The respondent, the Wisconsin Telephone Co., answering 
the petition, admits the formal allegations thereof, but ob- 
jects and protests against the making of any investigation or 
order therein by the railroad commission; alleges that peti- 
tioner is without authority, right, or capacity to file or pre- 
sent the foregoing petition; that Chapter 546 of the Laws of 
1911, pursuant to which the petition purports to be filed, is 
in violation of and in conflict with Section 1, of Article IV, 
Section 2 of Article VII, and Sections 5, 13 and 22, of Arti- 
cle I of the Constitution of Wisconsin, and with Section 10 
of Article I, of the Constitution of the United States, and of 
Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment thereto: that any 
order entered in the proceedings herein, directing any physical 
connection, or determining any matter in relation thereto will 
deny the Wisconsin Telephone Co. the equal protection of the 
laws, the right of trial by jury, will deprive it of its proper- 
ty without due process of law, or the payment of just com- 
pensation therefor, and will be subversive of justice, modera- 
tion, virtue, and fundamental principles: that, since the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co.’s toll lines are operated in conjunc- 
tion with toll lines engaged in interstate commerce, namely, 
those owned or controlled by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., any order, requiring physical connection of 
respondent company’s toll lines with those of the Rock Coun- 
ty Telephone Co., will affect and interfere with interstate com- 
merce and thus be a regulation of interstate commerce, in 
conflict with and violation of Subsection 3 of Section 8 of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States; and that 
the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin is without jurisdiction, 
right or authority in the matters herein. 

Without waiving its aforesaid objections the respondent 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. further alleges that the refusal of 
its operators to transmit to petitioner over the local telephone 
lines of the Rock County Telephone Co., messages com- 
ing for him over toll lines of respondent company was and 
is proper and in accordance with law; denies that if petitioner 
has occasion to use toll lines of respondent company at city 
of Janesville, he is unable to do so conveniently by reason 
of the lack of physical connection between the telephone sys- 
tems of respondent companies; alleges that its toll lines and 
connections reach and give adequate service to all of the 
various places served by the Rock County Telephone Co. and 
its toll lines; that the refusal of respondent companies to 
make such physical connection as is sought by petitioner is 
proper, and in accordance with law; that public convenience 
or necessity does not require physical connection between re- 
spondent companies at Janesville, Wis., or elsewhere; that 
any such physical connection cannot be readily made; that it 
will result in irreparable injury to the owners and other users 
of the facilities of respondent companies; that it will result in 
substantial detriment to the service to be furnished by both: 
or either; that it will not extend greatly or otherwise the usé« 
of the telephone systems of each or either; that it will not be 
of great or other advantage to the community, or to thé 
subscribers of both or either; that any such physical connec- 
tion as is sought by petitioner will result in great advantag: 
to the Rock County Telephone Co. at serious costs and detri 
ment to the Wisconsin Telephone Co. Wherefore, the ré 
spondent, the Wisconsin Telephone Co., prays that the peti- 
tion be dismissed. 

HEARINGS HELD By COMMISSION. 

Two hearings were held. The first took place July 2, 191 
at the capitol, in the city of Madison; the second, pursua! 
to adjournment, November 5, 1913, at the city hall, Janesvill: 
E. D. McGowan appeared in his own behalf; Edwin S. Mac’ 
and J. F. Krizek appeared for the Wisconsin Telephone C: 
and R. Valentine for the Rock County Telephone Co. 

The objections to the jurisdiction of the commission bas 
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upon the alleged invalidity of the statute involved in these 
proceedings were also set up in the answer in the case of 
Frank Winter against La Crosse Telephone Co. et al, 
11 W. R. C. R., 748. In the Winter case, by stipulation of 
the parties, physical connection of the two exchanges for in- 
terchange of strictly local service between the respondent com- 
pany’s subscribers within the city was eliminated. In the in- 
stant case the fullest connection authorized by the statute in 
question is sought. The principles involved in the Winter case 
and in this case seem closely analogous. As the commission fully 
expressed its views in the former case as to the proper inter- 
pretation of the statute and the fundamental principles under- 
lying the same as regards its administration in general, further 
comment upon the legal question raised will not be here in- 
dulged except insofar as it may be necessary in certain phases 
of the case presented to advert to the same. 

Janesville is given a population of 13,894 by the 1910 census. 
It is situated on the main line of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway and also on a line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. 

DaTA AS TO COMPANIES. 

It appears that there are two telephone companies serving 
the public in Janesville, namely, the Rock County Telephone 
Co., hereinafter referred to as the Rock company, and the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., hereinafter referred to as the Bell 
company. Both of these companies furnish local and long 
distance service. The former provides long distance service 
chiefly through its connections with other companies and par- 
ticularly through its connection with the Badger Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. The Badger company operates an Independent 
toll line. However, its bonds and nearly all of its stock are 
owned by the Rock company. When the bonds become due, 
which will be about two years hence, this company will be 
merged with the Rock company. The latter company has at 
present one toll line which extends between Janesville and 
Footville for a distance of nine miles. 

The toll lines of the Bell company located entirely within 
the state are: Janesville-Lake Geneva; Janesville-Delavan; 
Janesville-Whitewater ; Janesville-Milwaukee ; Janesville- 
Watertown:  Janesville-Ft. Atkinson; Janesville-Edgerton; 
Janesville-Stoughton; Janesville-Madison; Janesville-Evans- 
ville; Janesville-Orfordsville; Janesville-Tuda; Janesville-Mon- 
roe; Janesville-Darlington; Janesville-Shullsburg; and Janes- 
ville-Beloit. 

It also has a line to Rockford. Ill., and connects with the 
line of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The Rock company connects about as follows: Janesville to 
Milton, Milton Jct. and Edgerton; Janesville to Clinton, Darien 
and Elkhorn; Janesville to Sharon and Delavan, and points in 
Illinois; and through connections with Independent compa- 
nies. 

It also renders toll service as follows: Janesville to Beloit 
and beyond to Illinois points; Janesville to Brodhead, Monroe, 
Monticello, Argyle, Belleville and Albany; and Janesville to 
Evansville and Brooklyn. 

From an inspection of the list of long distance stations con- 
tained in the Rock company’s directorv for 1913, it appears 
that the Rock company offered connections to 85 exchanges 
and stations within the state. From the reports filed with the 
commission by the Bell company, it would seem that that 
company reaches 47 of such exchanges and stations. 

The Bell company during the year ending December 31, 
1912, reached 297 points within the state of Wisconsin from 
its Janesville exchange. Of these points 64 were reached by 
the lines of the Badger Telegraph & Telephone Co., which, as 
has been stated, is assogiated with the Rock company. The 
receipts of the Bell company for such duplicate points, for 
originating toll business for the year mentioned were $4,704.55, 
and the receipts for the 233 non-duplicate points were $5,843.45, 
making a total of $10,548 for that year. The total receipts 
of the Rock company were $2,618.05 during the year ending 
May 31, 1912, and $2,379.05 during the year ending May 31, 

913. 

ADVANTAGES OF BELL CoMPANy IN ToLL BUSINESS. 

The above figures are not strictly comparable since they are 
‘ot for the same identical period. However, the comparison 
is Close enough to justifv the conclusion that, as to toll’ busi- 
ness, the advantage is decidedly with the Bell company and 
loubtless an important inducement to subscribe for the Bell 
telephone is the long distance toll service. Though, as will be 
seen, the Bell company has a large number of subscribers. 
In this respect it has not had a great disadvantage. Upon 
the hearing it appeared that the subscribers of the Rock com- 
pany, in and near Janesville, were approximately 2,400, while 
those of the Bell company were 1,774. From the reports filed 
with the commission by the two companies the accompanying 
table has been compiled: 
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This tables includes a small number of extension telephones. 


Installations. 
Business. Residence. Total. 
Year Rock Rock Rock 


County. Bell. 
1,505 1,149 


Ending. County. Bell. County. Bell. 


Dec. 31, 1907 


June 30, 1909 368 335 1,340 820 1,708 1,155 
June 30, 1910 440 366 1,395 835 1,835 1,20 
June 30, 1911 425 383 1,526 868 1,951 1,251 
June 30, 1912 435 427 1,557 1,137 1,992 1,564 
June 30, 1913 431 455 1,571 1,329 2,002 1,784 


From the foregoing it would seem that the advantage locally 
of the Rock company, as far as subscribers is concerned, is 
not very great and has become somewhat less in the last five 
or six years. On June 30, 1909, there was a total of 703 busi- 
ness installations by both companies and 2,160 residence in- 
stallations. Of the former the Bell company had 48 per cent. 
and of the latter 38 per cent. On June 30, 1913, the Bell 
company had 51 per cent. of the total business installations and 
46 per cent. of the total residence installations. In this con- 
nection it must be borne in mind that the Bell company en- 
tered the field in Janesville about 20 years earlier than the 
Rock company. The directors and officers of the latter com- 
pany are all residents of Janesville. Against the superior 
advantages the Bell company presumably offers for long dis- 
tance service, the Rock company opposes, among other things, 
the prestige of a local concern. 

From the annual reports filed with the commission by the 
Bell company, it appears that it has incurred a loss on its 
Janesville exchange during the last few years. From all of 
these facts it would seem clear that the competition between 
the two companies has been very keen, as well as unprofitable 
to both companies. 

On January 1, 1913, the Bell company had 315 business 
telephones and 113 residence telephones installed in places 
where the Rock company’s telephones were also installed. 
At that time the Bell company had 75 business and 1,122 
residence telephones installed where the Rock company’s 
telephones were not in use, and the Rock company had 
182 business and 1,305 residence telephones installed where 
no Bell company’s telephones were in use. According to 
the statistics in hand, it appears that 572 subscribers had 
business telephones on that date, and that of this number 
315, or 55 per cent., had both telephones. On the other 
hand, there were 2,540 subscribers having residence tele- 
phones of which only 113, or 4 per cent. had both tele- 
phones. 

In the transaction of its business, the Bell company re- 
fuses to transmit over the lines of the Rock company mes- 
sages coming over its own lines for parties who are sub- 
scribers of the Rock company but not of the Bell com- 
pany. The only connection between the two companies 
is that the Bell company has a Rock company telephone 
installed in its office. When a call comes over the Bell 
lines for a person having a Rock company’s telephone but 
not a Bell telephone, the Bell company notifies the party 
over the Rock company’s telephone in its office, of the call. 
It then becomes necessary for the party called to go to a 
Bell telephone in order to communicate with the party call- 
ing. The petitioner who has the telephones of both com- 
panies in his office, but only the Rock company’s telephone 
in his residence, testified to a number of occasions when 
he had been seriously inconvenienced by his inability to 
communicate from his residence with persons calling him 
over the Bell company’s lines. 

As has been seen, 45 per cent. of the business establish- 
ments and 96 per cent. of the residences had only the 
telephone of one of the companies on January 1, 1913. It 
has also been noted that the companies are not on a great 
disparity as regards either business or residence installa- 
tions so far as mere numbers are concerned. 

Much of the testimony at the first hearing and prac- 
tically all at the second dealt with the inconvenience and 
annoyance due to the lack of physical connection, and the 
company’s refusal to transmit messages originating on 
their lines, or connections over those of the other company. 
A number of witnesses testified to this inconvenience and 
a number of others were ready to testify, but as such tes- 
timony would be merely cumulative, it was deemed unnec- 
essary to extend the record with a mass of cumulative evi- 
dence. Among the witnesses who testified were two deal- 
ers in leaf tobacco, a banker, a manufacturer of iron 
working machinery, and one engaged in the marble and 
granite monument business; also a subscriber to one of the 
rural lines of the Rock company who is a heavy buyer and 
shipper of live stock, and another who is connected with 
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the farmers’ line and engaged in the implement, coal and 
grain business. 

All the witnesses testifying had occasion to make more 
or less use of the long distance service afforded by the 
Bell company. The substance of the testimony was what 
might perhaps be anticipated where two telephone systems 
are engaged in serving the same general community and 
only a small majority of the business establishments and 
a very small proportion of the residences have the tele- 
phones of both companies installed, and where rural sub- 
scribers and those on connecting lines of one company are 
often entirely cut off from the service of the other com- 
pany. 

In the Winter case, supra, it was stated. in substance, 
that to justify the public obligation usually imposed by 
“public convenience and necessity,” there must be present 
some public exigency demanding it. It is inevitable in such 
a situation as that at Janesville that the aggregate loss of 
time, inconvenience. and annoyance through the absence 
of such physical connection as is here requested must be 
great, and the conclusion is equally inevitable that a public 
exigency demands it. And where, as here, the local sub- 
scribers are rather evenly divided between the two com- 
panies, it is evident that physical connection between the 
local systems of the two companies, as well as between 
the local exchanges and the toll systems is called for. 
That such connection would greatly increase the value of 
the service to the subscribers of either company is self- 
evident. That the demand for these connections, both lo- 
cal and toll, has found expression in numerous instances, 
was brought out in the testimony. 

Were there no other elements to this side of the ques- 
tion, the commission would be of the opinion that physical 
connection is demanded by public convenience and neces- 
sity. However, there is another important factor to be 
considered, and that is the rural subscribers of the two 
companies, between whom any intercommunication must 
be much more of a problem than in the city. From an 
inspection of the Rock County company’s directory for 
1913, and supplement as of June 1, 1913, and the Bell com- 
pany’s directory as of May, 1913, it appears that the former 
company then had about 342 rural subscribers, the latter 
about 157. Furthermore, the rural subscribers of the Rock 
County company are practically deprived entirely of Bell 
long distance service. 

In the present case it has been noted that the two com- 
panies are almost on a parity. The Bell company has a 
somewhat larger proportion of the business installations, 
the Rock company of the residence. In each case, the dis- 
parity is comparatively small. The rates of the two com- 
panies are the same, except that the Bell company has no 
four-party service for residences and the Rock County no 
corresponding two-party service. The Bell company 
charges the same for its two-party service as the Rock 
County for its four-party service. 


BELL CoNTENTION As TO LossES BY CONNECTION. 


_The Bell company contends that under physical connec- 
tion it would suffer irreparable loss through the effect on 
its local exchange. If the physical connection were or- 
dered, the subscriber of one company who desired to be 
connected with the other company’s exchange for the pur- 
pose of either local or toll service, would be required to 
pay the company of which he was not a patron, a small toll 
for the privilege. No reason is seen why such a toll or 
charge could not be so adjusted as to substantially pre- 
serve the status quo of the two companies as far as any 
effect of the charge itself. should be concerned. Such a 
charge, when thus adjusted, would not make it an economy 
for those now having sufficient business to require the 
telephones of both companies to dispense with either and, 
under the circumstances of this case, it would perhaps not 
be lawful to make a charge having that effect, since that 
would be to take private property without just compensa- 
tion. 

The toll or charge for physical connection would of 
course include reasonable compensation for additional 
costs incurred, on account of the physical connection and 
the connecting companies’ regular toll charge, if toll serv- 
ice were desired, or whatever should be worked out as a 
reasonable charge for the local service, if that were wanted. 
On account, however, of Chapter 610 of the Laws of 1913 
{amending section 1797m-74), which aims to avoid uneco- 
nomic competition and duplication, it would seem that no 
charge, other than the cost of the service and reasonable 
compensation, should be made to.those rural subscribers 
and patrons of connecting companies who have and could 
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have only the service of one company or the other avail- 
able to them under the foregoing law. 

Physical connection, with properly adjusted charges, as 
outlined above, should increase, rather than decrease, the 
earnings of both companies, since it would permit each 
company to retain all that it already has, and also have the 
benefit of all that potential, casual business, which would 
not warrant the installation of the telephone of each com- 
pany by the single individual or establishment, but the sum 
total of which, while more or less problematical, would 
necessarily under the circumstances of this case, be at least 
considerable. 


RURAL AND OTHER SUBSCRIBERS. 


In addition to business of that nature, the rural sub- 
scribers of each company and the subscribers of con- 
necting companies, must be considered. The lack of phys- 
ical connection between the two companies must be a more 
serious hindrance for many of these than for the subscrib- 
ers in the city, and it is only reasonable to suppose that, 
were this connection made, there would follow from this 
source an increase of business for each company. 

The testimony of a number of witnesses, of whom some 
were on rural lines and others local subscribers, was to the 
effect that, with the physical connection, they would do 
substantially more telephoning. While the number of these 
was necessarily small, compared with the total possible 
numbers involved, the weight of their testimony must not 
be unduly underestimated on that account, since in no re- 
spect was it evident that their situation, as far as the need 
for this service was concerned, was exceptional. It also 
seems reasonable to suppose that, with the physical con- 
nection, there would be an increase in the incoming calls, 
since with the exception of urgent business there must 
be some deterrent effect on those desiring to call people, 
whom they know will have to be first reached by mes- 
senger service, or in some other way at more or less in- 
convenience to them and the party called. 

Another phase of a situation like the present one, when 
there is no physical connection, was noted in the Winter 
case, supra, and that is the additional expense of the delay 
in handling a long distance call to a person on the other 
company’s lines who must be reached by messenger or 
otherwise, before the call can be given. This additional ex- 
pense would, of course, be eliminated under physical connec- 
tion. 

An implied, rather than direct objection, of the Wis- 
consin company, was that the Badger Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., through which concern the Rock company of- 
fers most of its long distance service, is a separate corpo- 
ration and that therefore an order directed to the Rock 
company, requiring connection of toll lines, would not af- 
fect the former. This objection does not seem fatal. The 
secretary and general manager of the Rock company 
stated, as has been noted, that his company owns the 
bonds, and nearly all the stock of the Badger Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. and that in the comparatively near future 
the two companies were to be merged. They are thus as- 
sociated companies. He also stated that the Badger Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. had always been perfectly willing 
to make the connection herein desired. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it hardly seems probable that the expected full 
effect of the order would be thus frustrated. The order 
would require physical connection between the two com- 
panies for both local and long distance service and the 
Rock company would be expected to make the long dis- 
tance service thus controlled, as well as owned by it, 
available. However, should the Badger Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. decline to permit the connection, it could be 
made a party in a proceeding before the commission to 
compel the connection. 


LocATION OF EXCHANGES. 


At the time of the hearing the exchanges of the two 
companies were two blocks apart. The Rock company’s 
new central office is some distance from its old one which 
it occupied at the time of the hearing. This fact, however, 
the engineer of the commission, who submitted a report 
bearing on the physical aspects of the case, says has no 
effect on the practicability of the connection beyond the 
increase in cost. In fact, the Bell Company’s counsel con- 
ceded the possibility of the connection. He said, “We 
would not controvert the fact that it is physically possible 
to connect the two exchanges.” 

It appears that the Bell company uses Western Electric 
transmitters and receivers and the Rock company uses the 

(Concluded on page 41.) 
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Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


“The Public Be Benefited!—Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited!’”—First of a Series of Articles on a 
Subject of Vital Importance to Public Utilities—Public Sentiment and 
Factors Which Aid in Molding It 


By Public Relations Engineer 


Eternal persuasiveness is the price of a perpetuated propri- 
etorship, just as truly as eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. There is no other means than through our public 
relations to exercise that eternal vigilance, which must be paid 
as a price for the safety and advancement of our civiliza- 
tion—for the safety and advancement of orderliness and for 
the preservation of proprietorship or leadership. 

Physical decay, the unescapable force of nature, was taking 
our property away from us, even while we were ignorant 
about depreciation. And the unescapable force of a misin- 
formed public—of a misguided public sentiment, of a spirit 
of antagonism, reprisal or revenge, of a selfish desire to “get 
even” for some real or fancied misdeed of a competing or 
an outlawed public service corporation—will take the propri- 
etorship of our properties away from us if we do not awaken 
as completely as we awakened to the fact of depreciation. This 
will occur even though, in like manner, we are ignorantly or 
innocently blind to the fact that there is, or at least should be, 


is now president and general manager « f one of the important 
transportation companies of the United States. I mentioned 
this matter of public relations, and he asked me what I 
meant. I explained, as well as I cculd with the understand- 
ing which I, myself, had at that time. I must have succeeded, 
in part at least, in getting him to see what I had in mind, 
for he said: 

“Oh, yes! I see, I see, it is an item which we have been 
overlooking, just as we ignored depreciation for so long a 
time. I can see plainly that you have something in mind 
that is necessary, as necessary as what we have been calling 
publicity—as necessary as what we have of late, been re- 
ferring to as ‘The Public Be Pleased.’ But it is vastly more 
important! I can see that it means more than merely pleasing 
the public, more than mere publicity of the sort that ‘tickles.’ 

“T do not know just at this moment what would be a good 
name for the policy which seems to me, now, to be necessary ; 
but if I am not mistaken it means this: Genuine, helpful 





WATCH WORD: THE PUBLIC BE BENEFITED! 


PERSUADE THE PUBLIC IT IS BEING BENEFITED! 


Declaration of principles: No business conducted for the common good is an enemy of the people. As public 
utilities we are the servants and not the enemies of the people. ‘We are not enemies, but friends. We must not 


be enemies.’’ Though an unwarranted struggle for special privilege or for private and personal advantage may have 
strained, it nust not be allowed to break that bond of mutual interest which we have in the preservation of order- 
liness, in the advancement of the common good, the promotion of good will, the quarantining of ill will and the 
safeguarding of public relations. A better understanding of this higher interest will enlist the better angels of our 
natures.—Adapted from Lincoln’s first inaugural address. 

Query: How many years longer can the proprietorship of the present owners of business be maintained, 
if progress is not protected as intelligently and as vigorously as we now protect our nation’s honor In the sight 
of other nations? If good will is not cultivated as scientifically as we now cultivate corn? If ill will is not 
quarantined as effectually as we now quarantine smallpox? If public relations are not safeguarded and advanced 
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as painstakingly as we now regulate and support football? 








such a thing as a Science of Social Psychology; even though 
we are ignorantly or innocently blind to the fact that unless 
we guide it aright, public sentiment may go wrong concern- 
ing our affairs. 

The business man must take upon his shoulders the added 
burden of informing the public and of leading public senti- 
ment unerringly toward the common good—because those who 
advocate perfection in theory are wholly incapable of leader- 
ship in those practical activities which alone can be looked 
to for the feeding, clothing, and housing of our hundred mil- 
lion imperfect beings through an approaching winter. 

’d rather die clinging to optimism if it were wrong, than 
to submit to pessimism if it were right. Therefore, I have 
no sympathy whatever with those who talk of calamity. 

On the other hand, I believe that in time of health, one 
should guard against contagion. I believe in the sort of 
optimism which is not afraid to look every fact squarely in 
the face. And I believe it to be a fact, that unless immediate 
effectual and persistent attention is given to our public rela- 
tions, humanity must relapse into another dark age. But at- 
tention is being given to these matters. The series of articles 
of which this is the first is but one of the many straws to 
show the direction of the increasing winds of public sen- 
timent. 

In the early part of last October, I had the good fortune 
to visit for an hour with 4 friend of my boyhood days, who 


leadership, as contrasted with the lesser work of merely pleas 
ing or flattering the public.” 

Through the conversation which I had with this man and 
through a previous conversation with the man who first 
brought to my attention this particular feature of our public 
relations, my mind was opened up to an entirely different 
line of thought. I was made to appreciate a new responsibil- 
ity—a responsibility which it seems to me, must be better un- 
derstood by business men in general. Further along in the 
conversation, my friend said: 


We did not have a depreciation account in the bookkeeping 
methods of our transportation business until quite recently. 
But on the other hand, we had depreciation as a fact from 
the very beginning. Furthermore, before we could make an 
effectual move to face this fact of depreciation in our book- 
keeping, we had to provide for the depreciation of the past. 
We had to first take enough out of what we call surplus 
capital, or credit, to make up for the ignored depreciation of 
the past, before we could reasonably assume to be taking 
care of the depreciation account for the present or for the 
future. 

Our original ignorance or indifference about depreciation 
brought us into a condition where we were caught between 
two colliding forces—much the same as if we had been be- 
tween two colliding railroad engines. When we awoke to 
the demands of depreciation, it came upon us from the past 
and for the future, all at once. 

As soon as we become thoroughly awakened to the fact 
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that there is such a thing as “Public Relations”’—whether we 
ever believed it before or not—we will be compelled, first of 
all to expend the money, the time, the effort and the per- 
suasiveness that is required to overcome our neglect of the 
past. We will have to do all that before it will be worth 
while—before it will be possible—to deal effectively with our 
“Public Relations” of the future. 








Effectual leadership and persuasion of public sentiment in 
the direction of the common good is the vigilance—the price, 
if you please—that must be paid by the leaders of business 
for the privilege of continuing their leadership. This vigilance 
must be exercised, not merely for the temporary betterment 
of the times and not merely for the temporary betterment 
of business in any particular locality or in any particular line, 
but for the privilege of existence and the privilege of ad- 
vancement in every country where intelligence is on the in- 
and all countries are now experiencing an increase 





crease 
of intelligence. 

It is not possible to maintain commercial, industrial or po- 
litical leadership or leadership of any other sort as easily in 
a land of free schools, free speech, free press and a free 
ballot as it would be in a land where the masses are totally 
ignorant. 

As the followers become intelligent, they must be led more 
and more effectually in the direction of the common good; 
and it requires more and more persuasiveness to convince 
them and to keep them convinced that they are being led 
in the direction of the common good. This effectual leader- 
ship must be provided by men of business, because the fol- 
lowers are becoming more and more definitely and desperately 
interested in business, since business stands between them and 
the very bread and butter of their physical existence. Unless 
the leaders of commerce and industry master the art of cor- 
rectly informing and effectually persuading their followers, 
mutual suspicion and antagonism must continue to increase; 
and chaos must inevitably follow. 


PRACTICE AS WELL AS THEORY. 


The assistant superintendent of the Boston Public Schools 
in an address made about a year ago said: 


Teaching such subjects as stenography and bookkeeping is 
not teaching business, because the teachers themselves, almost 
without exception, are not what might be properly called 
business men. Until we have business men for teachers, we 
have no real teaching of business. Pupils must be taught 
how to meet competition; how to select, organize, direct and 
develop employes; how to control and use the materials and 
forces of the earth; and how to deal with the world market 
in the production of a thing that mankind really needs—before 
it can be said that they are being taught the science of busi- 
ness. Among all those who are now engaged in the profes- 
sion of teaching, where is the one capable of giving this sort 
of instruction? 


At the same meeting and along this same line Professor 
Carver, then of Harvard University, but now head of the 
newly created division of “Rural Organization and Office 
of Markets,” of the United States Department of Agriculture, 


said: 


To find the thing that mankind needs to have done is the 
most difficult undertaking, as well as the first and greatest 
need. 

To inspire the confidence and enthusiasm of one’s fellows 
to such an extent that they will entrust to his care and man- 
agement the tools and the property required for the produc- 
tion of the things that mankind needs most, is next in im- 
portance in the makeup in the leader of business. 

To organize, direct and develop men for the using of the 
tools, the materials and the forces thus provided is the last 
of the three great requirements of business leadership. 


We see, therefore, that neither the teacher who has no 
business experience, the preacher who has no business expe- 
rience, the statesman who has no business experience, nor 
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the philanthropist who has no business experience, stands 
much chance of ever leading the people nearer to that part 
of the common good, which business alone can supply. 


THEORISTS CANNOT LEAD IN PRACTICE. 


They may stand on the mountain peaks of government, edu- 
cation and religion and speak to the business man who is 
struggling in the work-a-day valley below. Because of their 
higher or holier positions, they may see the approaching dawn 
of the better day before it can be seen by the struggling mass 
below. But can the broad plateau of an elevated or more 
perfect humanity, toward which they point, ever be reached 
without passing through the lowly valley of practical ex- 
perience? Does not this lowly valley of practical exper- 
ience lie between the mountain peaks on which they stand 
and that broad plateau of an elevated or more perfect 
humanity? From the mountain peaks can they do much 
more than has already been done in the way of theorizing 
or idealizing, unless they join hand to hand with the com- 
mercialist and the industrialist in the work-a-day world 
who are now struggling in the lowly valley? Unless they 
join hand to hand for that slow, tedious climb which must 
be made by all towards the higher plane—towards the com- 
mon good? 

They may know, and doubtless do know, better than the 
sordid man of business or the hardened man of toil, that 
particular point on the horizon where the sun of the new 
day is now dawning. We would make a fatal mistake if 
we refused to hear what they have to say. But after taking 
all of these things into account, does not the fact still re- 
main that business must assume leadership of the march 
which is henceforth to be made in the direction of the com- 
mon good? ; 





Can anything except business be expected to get under the 
hazards, or to assume the burdens which are inseparable from 
the production, the transportation and the exchange of the 
necessities which all must have while remaining on this earth? 
Can anything except business be expected to face the tempta- 
tions, or to endure the contaminations which now seem to be 
more or less inseparable from the only activities we have 
for the feeding, the clothing, the housing and the transport- 
ing of our hundred millions of people? 

A new era began the instant the first man caught the idea 
that there was such a thing as a “science of business.” Sci- 
ence is “truth seeking and truth using,” and business, of the 
better sort, is “fact seeking and fact using.” Therefore, in 
the last analysis, there is no difference between science and 
business of the best sort. Statesmanship also must stick to 
the facts. Even the religionist says: “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

From the religious standpoint, there is no freedom, there- 
fore, as long as there is opposition to fact. Hence, every 
man who struggles for the perfecting of business has the 
scientific spirit. He has the spirit of the statesman, he has 
the spirit of the religionist; and whenever a business man 
becomes imbued with this scientific spirit, he is a more power- 
ful man. He is more capable of leadership than a scientist, 
falsely so-called, who might refuse to interest himself in the 
perfecting of business. He is a more powerful man than any 
politician who might refuse to interest himself in the perfect- 
ing of business. He is a more powerful man than any re- 
ligionist or philanthropist who might refuse to interest him- 
self in the advancement of the business side of the common 
good. 

A MaAn’s Jos. 


It seems plain that the scientist, the statesman and the re- 
ligionist are expecting the business man to perfect business: 
methods; to lead business more and more into practices tha! 
will serve the common good; and this is what should be ex- 
pected—naturally. 
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But it is a tremendous task—a task which needs and must 
have the sympathy and the support of the whole structure of 
society. 

The business man must awaken first, to a realization of the 
fact that his proprietorship over his business depends upon 
the manner in which public relations are safeguarded and 
advanced. 

He must awaken, second, to the fact that it is just as nec- 
essary for the scientist, the statesman, and the religionist to 
participate practically in the perfecting of the business methods 
that feed them, as it is for him to participate in or accept 
their theories concerning a perfected plan of business pro- 
cedure. 

An INHERITANCE OF Evit CONDITIONS. 


The evils of the existing order are largely an inheritance 
from our forefathers—much as one might be supposed to in- 
herit an appetite for liquor. Those who falsely assume to 
be “out of business” are as truly the heirs of this evil inher- 
itance as those who more manfully accept the responsibility 
of doing the things that must be done for the feeding, cloth- 
ing and sheltering of all. 

Public relations can only be safeguarded and advanced by 
leaders. Production, transportation and exchange of man’s 
material necessities have become such an important part of 
every man’s life—such a vital part of every man’s public 
relationship—that no leader can be relied upon if he is not 
experienced in these every-day activities. Therefore, the busi- 
ness man must take upon his shoulders the added burden of 
leading in the direction.of the common good. 

He must take upon his shoulders the added burden of 
leading the statesman until the statesman becomes equally 
experienced in the realities of our business life; the added 
burden of leading the scientist until the scientist becomes 
equally experienced in these practical affairs of business; the 
added burden of leading the religionist and the philanthropist 
until they, too, become as thoroughly informed and as familiar 
through experience, as they must be to maintain their dignity 
as leaders among the men of today. 

The market is business, and business is the market. There- 
fore, every man who sells or buys anything in the market 
should be a business man. To be a business man, one must 
originate a marketable thing to offer in exchange for the 
necessity he requires—even though that marketable thing be 
Caruso’s three-thousand-dollar-a-night musical talent, Secre- 
tary Bryan’s five-hundred-dollar-a-night oratorical talent, Billy 
Sunday’s evengalistic influence, the rural school teacher’s fifty- 
a-month instruction, the gardener’s vegetables, the dairy man’s 
milk, the electric man’s light, or the street car man’s trans- 
portation. 

Prosperity is business, and business is prosperity. Prosperity 
and business are but other names for the balancing of human 
activities—as the experts balance rations—another name for 
proper public relations. Prosperity is but another name for 
a well adjusted world market permitted by Providence to 
equalize supply and demand. 

The market is the center of gravity around which all the 
material interests of mankind must be made to revolve as 
orderly as the planets swing in their courses. And, to make 
the world market a center of gravity for the equitable, ef- 
fectual, and enjoyable development of every man’s service- 
ableness to the rest of mankind, is to establish proper public 
relations. 

BATTLEFIELDS Grow No Crops. 


Good will is a business necessity, and business is a good 
will necessity. Peace is a business necessity, and business is 
indispensable to peace. No crop has ever yet been raised 
on a farm while it was being used for a battlefield—nor has 
peace and prosperity ever existed among men of good will, 
except among men engaged in safeguarding and advancing 
their public relations. 
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How can the average business man help safeguard and ad- 
vance public relations? By trying! By believing that devel- 
opment of his own ability to serve the common good, is 
more enjoyable than the mere selfish development of industry. 
By believing and acting upon the belief that one gets more 
enjoyment, and enjoyment of a higher class, white develop- 





A SCIENCE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS. 

The author and the publisher desire the co-operation 
of all who will interest themselves in the development 
of a good will service; of all who will engage in the 
work of a good will fellowship; of all who will help to 
think a way through; of all who will aid in the devel- 
opment of a science of Public Relations. 











ing his own serviceableness to the public than can possibly 
be had from the most commendable selfish production of 
“goods”—or from any other use that he might make of his 
time. By believing that the common good is now the power 
that controls all human endeavor, and that a wise servant 
always serves his master as faithfully as possible. 





Earnings of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Gross earnings of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. so far this year have been running at a rate to indicate 
a gain for the 12 months of between $11,000,000 and $12,- 
000,000. This compares with an increase of $16,500,000 in 
1913 and of better than $19,000,000 in the record year of 
1912. Possibly the year as a whole may not show a gain 
as large as $11,000,000. It is said that the management 
of the company will feel very well satisfied if the expan- 
sion this year is 50 per cent. or 60 per cent. as great as last 
year. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has on hand 
at present a huge cash balance of over $55,000,000. This 
represents cash carried over from 1913, funds from the sale 
of Western Union stock and replacement by subsidiaries of 
part of the advances made them by the parent company 
in the past. There is another lot of $5,000,000 subsidiary 
notes coming due next month and these will be taken care 
of from funds in hand. 

The construction program will be slowed down this year 
to as great an extent as can be done without injury to the 
efficiency of public service. If instead of spending $55,000,- 
000 as last year, the system can get along with $40,000,000 
this year, the management will be very well satisfied. Prob- 
ably less than half of this sum will be advanced by the 
parent organization. The balance would come from the 
operating companies’ treasuries or from use of depreciation 
funds for new plant. 

It is declared that American Telephone finances were 
never in better shape than at present, with no financing to 
consider before 1916 except possibly a minor subsidiary 
proposition, plans for which were practically agreed to 
months ago. 





Northern Indiana Telephone Association. 

The annual convention of the Northern Indiana Tele- 
phone Association will be held at Rochester, Ind., on June 
11. About 75 delegates from member. companies in North- 
ern Indiana are expected to be present. The visitors will 
reach Rochester the evening of June 10 and will make their 
headquarters at the Colonial Hotel. Henry A. Barnhart, 
president of the Rochester Telephone Co., will open the 
business session June 11 with an address. While in Roch- 
ester the visiting members will make an inspection of the 
local plant and will be taken in automobiles to see the 
outside construction work. A feature of the entertainment 
will be a fish banquet. 





The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged and Changed Successively from a 
Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to Common Battery 
—Problems Encountered by Every Practical Telephone Man 


By Paul Hamilton 


“The Doctor has suggested a plan for us to follow in our 
- discussions,” said Mr. Barrows, at the next weekly meeting. 
“His idea is to take up each part of the apparatus and look 
into its use and the possible causes of trouble. In this way 
it will be possible to get a pretty detailed knowledge of the 
new system before it is installed. I haven’t made up a com- 
plete list yet, but we will begin with the switchboard. 

“The first subdivision of a switchboard is called a section. 
Up to the present time the manufacturers have continued 
to use wood in their construction. The frames, however, 
are of steel. There may come a time when the facings and 
panels will be made of pressed steel much the same as other 
office furniture is being made today.” 

“Hardwood is so costly I wonder pressed steel has not 
been substituted already,” said the Doctor. 

“T have never investigated the subject thoroughly, but 
have formed my opinion from observation. The difference 
in cost, as yet, is not sufficient to warrant an investment in 
new factory equipment, which would be necessary. Then 
again, steel is a conductor of electricity; also it easily be- 
comes charged with magnetism. What the effect would be 
upon coils and relays mounted upon and within such a 
board I am not prepared to say.” 

“The magnetic lines of force you think would affect the 
cperation of the equipment?” 

“That is my opinion, although it is not based upon any 
definite experiment, or experience.” 

“Tsn’t it likely that expansion and contraction from heat 
and cold would cause the frame to get out of shape more 
than is the case with wood warping?” the Doctor asked. 

“Tf subjected to radical changes in temperature that would 
no doubt be the case. But a switchboard room is kept at 
what you may call a normal degree, seldom less than 70 
degrees, hence that objection would not hold. 

“The switchboard is designed with one fundamental prin- 
ciple in view, and that is convenience in operating. The 
apparatus which an operator uses is placed in the most 
convenient manner before her. Take, for instance, the keys. 
They appear on a shelf where her hands normally rest as 
she sits at the board. 

“All sorts of experiments have heen tried in arranging 
cords in different ways, but now the general practice is to 
place them directly behind the key to which they are con- 
nected. The experiments even went so far as to arrange 
the cords from overhead so that she had to reach up for 
them. This action was both tiresome and slow. 

“Sometimes, however, operating features have been over- 
looked to afford convenient access to the parts for main- 
tenance purposes. For instance, take the key. It is now 
arranged like this. (Fig. 96-4.) The key shelf, being on a 
hinge, it is necessary for the repairman to raise the shelf 
to get to a key to make repairs. It was assumed that this 
seriously disturbed the operator and interfered with her 
work. 

“By placing the key as in the face of the board (Fig. 96-B), 
the repairman could get to it very easily. The idea was 
that the maintenance should be given preference over the 
operating feature. But when the keys were mounted in the 
face of the board, the cords in use for connections formed 
a network or screen directly in front of them. This feature 
interfered with the operator’s work to such an extent that 


it became a question as to which method was the least an- 
noying, and later as to whose convenience should be given 
first consideration. 

“A little investigation showed conclusively that the re- 
pairman did not find it necessary to open the key shelf 
once a week, while the cords were continually before the 
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Fig. 96. Location of Operator’s Key in Switchboards. 
keys in the face of the board. Another thing, the repair- 
men could leave a pair of cords out of service until the 
traffic was light enough to allow the position to be vacated 
for a few minutes—at least he could select a time when the 
operator’s work was not heavy. On the other hand, with 
the keys in the face of the board, during the busiest hours 
the cords gave the greatest annoyance. It is therefore 
generally conceded that the key shelf is the most satisfactory 
place for the keys. : 

“Another attempt was made to overcome the difficulty by 
hanging the cords above, but it was found to be a very 
unsuccessful plan. The difficulty of associating the key and 
cord, the additional effort required in reaching, and the me- 
chanical inconvenience of placing the weights were obstacles 
that could not easily be overcome. 

“The present style of board has come into general use as 
a result of much careful study and expensive experiment. 
The main ideas are compactness in form, convenience in 
operating, and accessibility of maintenance.” 

“Like any other skilled workmen, the operator must have 
the tools she uses conveniently placed, I take it,” the Doctor 
remarked. 

“That is the idea. The equipment she uses represents 
the tools of her profession. That she may have the use of 
both hands, the receiver is so made that it can be worn 
continuously and the transmitter is, in many cases, sus- 
pended from an arm, provided with. flexible cords and 
weights so that it can be easily raised or lowered to suit the 
operator’s convenience.” 

“I’ve seen pictures where the operator had a fixing with 
a crooked horn hung around her neck by a strap?” said 
Frank. 

“That is an improvement of recent years. It overcome: 
the greatest difficulty experienced in the use of the suspend- 
ed transmitter. An operator cannot maintain a rigid posi- 
tion so that her lips are always the proper distance fron 
the transmitter. When she leans to one side to insert ; 
plug in answering a call, she is very liable to say ‘number. 
please?’ before she is again in front of her transmitter. Then 
she is liable to lean back in her chair and attempt to tal 
with the transmitter possibly a foot from her lips. O! 
course, it does not affect her receiver, but in repeating num- 
bers and talking, the transmission is very inferior at times 
due to this cause. 
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“This was especially manifest in the “B” operator posi- 
tions—that is the name given positions where an operator 
is engaged in assigning trunk lines and putting up connec- 
tions on incoming calls from other exchanges. Trunk num- 
bers were repeatedly misunderstood, causing confusion by 
trunks being doubled. 

“The idea is like this: I’il make a picture for Germany. 
(Fig. 97.) Now when we speak, sound waves radiate in 
such a manner as to strike against an imaginary half-circle 
like this. (Fig. 97-C.) 

“How do we hear from behind a person then?” Germany 
asked. 

“T do not want to go as far as that. It would take us into 
a branch of science known as acoustics. What I wish to 
impress upon your minds is that the lines of force set up 
by the sound waves—which is merely a matter of krocking 
one atom of the ether against another—are the most 
effective if they extend in a direct line from the source of 
energy causing the disturbance. Thus we have (Fig. 97-A), 
the sound waves going directly into the mouthpiece and 
striking the diaphragm. Others strike the sides of the 
mouthpiece and are deflected against the diaphragm, the 
same as water, poured into a funnel, is deflected into the 
spout of the contrivance. 

“Now see what effect the voice has from one side of the 
mouthpiece (Fig. 97-B). The direct lines of force miss the 
transmitter entirely. None pass direct from the lips against 
the diaphragm. As vou see the few that strike the inside 
of the mouthpiece are deflected against the diaphragm, strik- 
ing it at an angle. This deflection reduces their strength 
and naturally the result is to weaken the vibrations of the 
diaphragm. 

“To overcome this difficulty, which became a very serious 
matter in operating boards at their maximum load. the chest 
plate transmitter was designed. The idea is not new. It 
has been used in many designs in the past. When the re- 
ceiver and transmitter were set together rigidly, the bridle 
or headband necessary to hold them in place, was too un- 
comfortable for the operator to wear continuously. The re- 
ceiver alone is as heavy as is consistent for comfort and 
service as well. Then again, the transmitter in general 
use, such as we have there on our beard, is too heavy to 
suspend from the neck by a ribbon. But by reducing the 
size and making the she!l of aluminum, this difficulty was 
overcome. 

“Another fault with the suspended transmitter that I did 
not mention, is that it cuts off the field of vision of the 
operator to a considerable extent. In looking for the proper 
multiple jack, it is mecessary for her to move her head to 
one side if the number wanted is directly in front of her. 
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Fig. 97. Sound Waves Striking Mouthpiece and Normal Course. 
About 90 per cent. of the calls take her out of a proper 
talking position.” 

“Is her telephone circuit the same as that in an instru- 
ment?” the Doctor inquired. 

“No, but we will not go into that now. We will take 
the circuits, one after another, later on. The next equip- 
ment to take up our attention would naturallv be the answer- 
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ing jacks. A certain number oi these are placed before 
each operator’s position. In practice, the number which 
one operator can answer varies so greatly that no hard and 
fast rule has been found by which to regulate the number 
with which each position should be provided. 

“It is the general practice to provide ample space and to 
determine the number to he used by actual tests. Space 
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Fig. 98. Numbering and Designation of the Multiple Jacks. 
for 100 jacks per panel is generally conceded as sufficient. 
This gives the operator 250 jacks or two panels and one- 
half. It does not imply that she cannot answer other calls 
in case there are more in her position at the moment. The 
operator next to her may have two or even three simulta- 
neously. She can reach over and answer cails on either 
side of her. This is one of the important features of hav- 
ing the jacks in as small a space as possible. If they are 
too widely distributed, the teamwork feature is partially de- 
stroyed. As I said, we would discuss the arrangement of 
the apparatus, I will confine myself to that. Operating and 
traffic loads will come later on. 

“Above the answering jacks, in cases of but a single ex- 
change, the multiple jacks are placed. While the answer- 
ing jacks are ten per strip, with a space between each jack 
for a number or designatien plate, the multiple jacks are 
made 20 per strip. Each hundred is designated (Fig. 98) 
on the style strip and each jack of the hundred is stenciled.” 

“When you come to five, you don’t make no five.” said 
Germany. 

“Tt has been found to be a great assistance to operators 
in locating the jacks, to have them separated by a distinctive 
mark in sections of five. Therefore, the 5, 10 and 15 jacks 
of each strip are stenciled with a straight line, or heavy 
dots, which give the effect of three dividing lines across 
the face of the multiple, when the jacks are in place.” 

“There’s a fire at Culver’s store,” said the Doctor, answer- 
ing a call. “The whistle hasn’t blown yet, either.” 

“Well, I guess we had better go down that way, boys. 
Too bad they haven’t a regular fire company,” said Mr. 
Barrows. 

(To be continued.) 


Telling Subscribers Why They Should Consult Directory. 

“Ever notice what queer pranks in transposing figures your 
mind will play? Take three numbers, 1,468, 1,546, 6,428, for 
example. Now dismiss them from your mind for a minute 
and then try to recall them. How easily you wonder whether 
it wasn’t 1,648 or 1,456 or 6,248. That is one reason why tele- 
phone subscribers are asked to consult the directory before 
giving a number, because this peculiar psychological trait is 
almost certain to lead to ‘wrong number’ calls,” says W. H. 
Kissling, Terre Haute manager of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., to his subscribers. 

“Such calls are not only an annoyaiice, but an economic 
waste. They abuse the patience of the person thus needlessly 
disturbed ; they consume, instead of save, the time of the caller, 
and they burden the telephone company with a double operat- 
ing expense. If you take the pains to ascertain the correct 
number desired, and then pronounce it distinctly you will be 
sure to get the correct connection.” 








- June Happenings 


Our Changing Conditions—Financiers, etc. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Ordinarily, June is not a month of anxiety. 

We quietly relax after a long winter and rest serenely 
on our oars. 

The shovel has dropped from our calloused hands, and 
the furnace rusts in our basement without our regrets. 

The worst that can happen in June is the commencement 
exercise and the weddirg ceremony. Nature seems to be 
at peace, otherwise. Nc sleet nor storm, and ne poet has 
called our attention to rare June days. 

In this month the prospective graduate delves deep into 
wisdom, which he will hand out to us and then anxiously 
try to forget. The prospective bride drives herself and 
family into nervous prostration. 

But those who are exempt from these plagues have noth- 
ing to worry about in this calm month of June. 


Now this is not altogether true if you happen to have 
owned a railroad or do own one now. Somehow, anxiety 
reigns among railroad men. 

Many of them have gore to Europe. Among them we 
see Reid, Moore and Hine of the Rock Island. 

You remember, possibly, that once upon a time the 
Rock Island was a proud railroad, with $70,000,000 obliga- 
tions and its stock sold readily at $200 per share. Today, 
Rock Island has over $200,000,000 obligations, with no 
great increase in assets, and its worried stockholders are 
sick with anxiety over a heavy assessment. 

No wonder those men are in Europe, and do not be sur- 
prised at their long stay. 

There have been too many Rock Islands. The Alton, 
’Frisco, Missouri Pacific, and last, but not least, the New 
made it hard for honest railroads to get 


Haven, have 


justice. 


June seems to be a sickly month, too. 

You can’t imagine how many New Haven officials and 
directors were so ill that they could not go to Washington 
and try to tell the truth under oath. 

No one cares to sit on trial before the public and tell 
stories of bribery and corruption; nor of crooked deals, 
making new and convenient !aws, and breaking old ones, 
buying politicians with stockholders’ moneys, etc. 

Nor do they want to tell how prayers were bought— 
over in calm and peaceful New England. 

June has not brought rare days te the holders of New 
Haven, nor Rock Island, nor Missouri Pacific. But June 
does record another great change in our lives. 

It was once boldly stated that it did not matter how a 
man got his money—just so he got it. And we all inse- 
curely rested in the belief that it was true—that a hig thief 
could get away. 

Ten years ago vou would not have believed the story of 
New Haven possible. But we know today that disagree- 
able questions are asked and answers given: that men with 
ill-gotten gains are guing to answer—and be punished. 


Why would not questions be asked when someone sud- 
denly pays $11,000,000 for a few miles of railway which cost 
hardly $5,000,000 and which did not pay? Why would not 
questions be asked when $12,000,900 of good, real stock- 
holders’ money vanishes in thin air? 


Ten years ago, New Haven interests could have spent 
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without a 


$35,000,000 on the $5,000,000 Westchester road 
sign of protest from anyone. 

You were then accustomed to the divinity of large cor- 
porations. You would not have wondered a moment why 
it was necessary for a deal of this size to be put over with- 
out going into details, even to the directors—much jess the 
stockholders. 


Today the world is asking questions, and some of the 
accused parties are willing to answer them—those who are 
not ill, or in Europe—and some are vehemently 
denying. 

This is the biggest change in our economic position. 
When ex-President Mellen openly accused Morgan & Co. 
of doing these things, a surprising thing happened. Mor- 
gan & Co. openly and publicly denied it. 

That is a good sign. A few years ago contemptuous 
silence would be thicker than a fog at Wall and Nassau 
streets. But in this particular case, Mr. Mellen has a shade 
advantage. He merely reminds Morgan & Co. that his 
statements were made under oath. 

Naturally, Wall Street is not in with Mr. 
Mellen. No one likes the fellow who turns state’s evidence. 
And the worst part of it is that J. P. Morgan has gone 
where no tales are told. 

Wall Street merely explains the $35,000,000 Westchester 
deal as part of the great rescue work in the 1907 nanic time. 
And then they say no more. 

Does that satisfy you? 


even 


sympathy 


Somehow, big things are getting the worst of it. 

A few years ago you would not even voice out loud an 
opinion that New Haven railway eventually fail. 
And if someone had told you that the Titanic was not 
properly built, that it would sink in the middle of the 
ocean, you would have dismissed him as a crank. 

If someone had told you that the gigantic Empress of 
Treland would some day sink in 18 minutes, vou would have 
pityingly smiled. Yet a small boat struck this big one. and 
thousand people died, miserably. 

Simply because someone had an over-respect for size. 


would 


- 


« 


We know today that size is not altogether to be reckoncd 
with as a factor of safety. 

The world has had some severe lessons on this subject, 
and I hope Independent telephone men will let the lessen 
of size sink deep into their inner consciousness. 

It has taught all of us that a small telephone property 
will float in the greatest storm with lesser distress and _ peri! 
than the great ones with universal tendencies. 

Practically every Independent failure has been caused by 
trying to cover too much territory. 

As a matter of fact, no business has had so few failure 
and greater successes, nor paid its bills more promptly, an 
earned stockholders more money, than the locally owns 
telephone plant of medium size. 


We have seen the tariff and currency bills passed. 

There is naturally complaint from sources more or le 
affected by tariff changes. There has been very little 
duction in the cost of living—simply because labcr, t 
principal factor, is unchanged. 
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The currency bi!l pleased nearly everyone, but the choice 
of reserve centers created a great roar. 

New Orleans kicked because Dallas and Atlanta were 
chosen. Omaha did not like to be attached to Kansas City, 
nor did Denver. And some kicked because both St. Louis 
and Kansas City were selected. 

Omaha is a small town, relatively. It is really paying 
the penalty of the disgrace of padding her census rolls in 
earlier days. 

Denver has 10,000 vacant houses, and would have 30,000 
vacant if there were no tourists. 

Baltimore objected to Richmond as a reserve center, yet 
Richmond banks carried $35,000,000 Southern loans while 
Baltimore carried but $5,000,000. 

Cleveland has better claims than Cincinnati. 

Now, while it is more or less ancient history. the follow- 
ing cities were selected as reserve centers: 

Kansas City Dallas 


San Francisco Atlanta 
Cleveland Richmond 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
Boston Minneapolis 

You can see from the following loans of the various 
cities just how correct these locations are: 


New York.......$914,000,000 Cincinnati ....... $52,000,000 
oe. eer 303,000,000 Los Angeles...... 47,000,000 
Philadelphia . 249,000,000 St. Paul........... 38,000,000 
eee 190,000,000 Richmond ....... 35,000,000 
San Francisco... 105,000,000 Washington ..... 28,000,000 
Se Bi dic: s 104,000,000 Atlanta ...... +++ 27,000,000 
Kansae City..... 67,000,000 Louisville . 26,090,000 
Cleveland ....... 60,000:000 Dallas .........+.. 20,000,000 
Baltimore ....... 59,000,000 New Orleans..... 19,000,000 
Minneapolis ..... 58,000,000 Brooklyn ........ 15,000,000 
Bualo «0.2.26 55,000,000 


June will see the finish of the Panama tolls question. 








Independent telephony is more or less of an inland enter- 
prise. We have very few coast exchanges and are little 
affected. 

As Americans, especially inland, we can see no reason 
why American shipping interests should use the canal free, 
anymore than the Vanderbilt family should use the U. S. 
mails free of charge. 

It strikes me as the most ill-timed issue ever brought 
to public notice, because the spirit of the times ‘frowns 
upon discrimination, special privilege, etc. 


Are you prepared to become a director? 

Under the original anti-trust bill, there threatened to 
be a dearth of men to manage corporations. Under the 
clause forbidding interlocking directorates, many hardships 
would be handed to the man of affairs. 

They would lose their $5-, $10-, or $20-gold piece for 
sitting an hour in a gilded room—directors’ fees are usually 
velvet. 


There are 7,500 National banks; 75,000 men are needed 
for directors. There are 25,000 other bank and trust com- 
panies; here are needed just a quarter of a million men alone. 

There are 26,000 public service companies. Another 260,- 
000 men are needed to direct, entirely aside from the bank 
directors. 

And now for the big show! There are 250,000 industrial, 
mercantile and manufacturing concerns. Assuming that 
each has six directors, we have a need of 1,500,000 men here. 


Here is a prospect of a law which will require over 
2,000,000 men, a vast army, all to act as directors. Most 
States require directors to be stockholders, too. 

A study of statistics shows that there are 6,000,000 stock- 
holders of record in our country. At ieast one-third of this 
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number are institutions, trusts and women. Another third 
are too busy, or too far away, to look after affairs intelli- 
gently. 





So we have the necessary 2,000,000 stockholders jor 
directors. Yet, let us see how many of these are able to 
become directors. 

To be a director, one must necessarily be able to direct 
himself. In other words, before you want your money 
handled by another man, you want some evidence that the 
man has ability to earn money ir reasonable amounts. 

For the sake of argument, place the earning power at 
$3,000 a year. There are only 425,000 people who earn that 
amount or over. Of these, 200,000 are really eligible. 

We have not even enough to man the banks—much less 
other business. Surely, here is a great chance for the 
young man in America. 








Do you remember Adam Bede’s speech at the National 
convention? How we climb one hill only to see another 
ahead. 

That explains why our reforms come so slowly, yet so 
surely. 

The present agitation is not due to muckrakers nor to 
any class of men. It is only due to the increased vision of 
the public—their determination to level privilege and to 
give men equal opportunity. 

Even the New York Stock Exchange sees the need of 
giving the minority stockholder a chance. 

Would it not seem queer to see the great salaries of ex- 
ecutive officers reduced to reason, simply because they do 
not represent stockholders? They represent themselves. 

Would it not seem strange to see ail accounting made so 
rigid that no money could be spent without the knowledge 
of the public? And would it not seem reasonable to make 
corporations market their own securities and save the fear- 
ful profits of underwriting made by insiders? And, best of 
all, to make directors direct, and give minority stock- 
holders the right to dissent in the courts at the expense of 
the corporation, just as the majority does? 


When we arrive at this Utopia, we may see other prob- 
lems further along, but the main thing is the absolute pro- 
tection of a stockholder. 

The looting cf a defenseless stockholder must be stopped 
at all costs. 

All it means, after all, is equal opportunity. 

It all gets back to special privilege, that hated thorn in 
the human flesh for all these thousands of years. 


We who are in the Independent telephone business have 
arrived at one Utopia. We have lost our fear of size. 

In our early days of struggle, we even felt that we might 
be swallowed up by a great giant. 

We needed some great lessons. We had them in the 
Titanic, the Empress, and in the New Haven railway. 

They show that big industrial bodies are more susceptible 
to mismanagement than small ones. And best of all, it has 
shown that large size does not mean infallibility. 


The greatest damage to our business is that we take our 
affairs too seriously. 

I know full well the different moods of our business, and 
I know some of you feel that the differences in the Inde- 
pendent field can never be bridged. 

Some of us worry over an editorial, or dislike it. Others 
worry over the commissions, and the Bell company is ap- 
parently worrying itself to death over government own- 
ership. 

We will all waste time in calling attention to the weak- 
ness of government ownership. It is only a little weaker 
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than a universal system of telephones under private man- 
agement. 


What we all need is greater and deserved earning power. 
We must get away from the $1.50 and $1 club. 

The Bell interests also need greater earning power. 

Do you think that any concern, however big, earning 
but 5.69 per cent. on its assets is anything to brag about? 
If you do not believe it, see page 12 of the 1913 American 
Telephone report; also TELEPHONY, March 28, page 25. 


We also need a renewed determination to better cur own 
service—for each man to examine his own eye before he 
starts to look for motes in the other fellow’s eye. 

There never was a greater opportunity in history given 
to industry than that of Independent telephony. 
Our problems are right at home—and are 

serious. 


not at all 


The big fellow has had his growth. He is not feeling 
well. 

He thrived on privilege, and discrimination was his favor- 
ite weapon, but the spirit of the times rebuked him. 

Burdens must be equally placed. Privilege is making its 
last defense. Discrimination must be in a dishonored game. 

There is nothing so contemptible, so repugnant. today, 
as the idea of giving certain men, groups of men, or insti- 
tutions, unusual advantage or privilege. That is why the 
giants are ill—they cannot thrive well on honest and equal 
diet. 

Mr. Mellen says monopoly is a deadly foe of republics. 
He knows. 

I trust the men who still have hopes of an operating and 
manufacturing monopoly in the telephone industry will 
awaken to a full realization of its utter futility. 

Live and let live is the only policy which will make the 
telephone a blessing to subscriber and stockholder alike. 

MORAL: Large as well as small must heed danger 
signals. 





Spokane Franchise Negotiations. 

The city council of Spokane, Wash., has gone on record in 
favor of the merger of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
with the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. According to the 
decree of the Federal court in the Bell anti-trust case on the 
Pacific coast, the city of Spokane was given the privilege, if it 
should be decided to be in the interest of the people of that city, 
to consolidate the exchanges of the two companies, to apply to 
the Federal court at Portland in three months, which means 
before June 25, for a modification of its order to permit this to 
be done; otherwise the Pacific company was required to sell its 
interest in the Home company within six months of the date of 
the decree, or about September 25. 

As a feature of the negotiations which have been in progress 
between the city council and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., regarding the new franchise sought by that company to re- 
place the present franchise which expires in June, a letter was 
recently sent to the council by C. B. Hopkins, special represen- 
tative of the Pacific company, asking if it desires a unification 
of the Home and Pacific service in Spokane. 

While the company indicated its willingness to purchase the 
outstanding Home securities necessary to effect consolidation, 
in case the city desired it, the intimation was that the company 
would prefer to sell its interest in the Home concern rather 
than to effect the consolidation. The assertion was made that 
the company would go forward with the unification only be- 
cause of its “desire to continue the pleasant relationship with 
the people of Spokane.” 

Mr. Hopkins declared he was informed there are outstanding 
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some $12,000 of the stock and $510,000 of the bonds of the Home 
company and that the stock and $161,000 of the bonds are held 
by Spokane people, that $59,000 of the bonds are held by an 
insurance company in New York and $290,000 by people in Los 
Angeles. 

The company made a protest against the provision of the pro- 
posed Fassett franchise which would give the city the right to 
fix telephone rates every five years. The supreme court of the 
state, the letter declared, has decided that rates fixed in a city 
ordinance are of no force or effect and that a city council has 
no power to make any such order. 

The company admitted, however, that the rate making power 
might revert to the council, in the statement: “It is, of course, 
true that, if the people of this state should at some time adopt 
a different method of fixing rates, this company and all other 
companies will be bound thereby.” 

The company objected to the immediate reductions in rates 
set forth in the ordinance proposed by City Commissioner Fas- 
sett on the ground that “the present rates give the company 
less than 4% per cent. on the value of its exchange property as 
found by the public service commission and less than 4 per 
cent. on the company’s actual investment in this city, which in- 
vestment is more than $3,000,000.” 

The Fassett provisions regulating the sale or transfer of the 
company’s holdings, and designed to prevent a recurrence of a 
transfer like the secret purchase of a majority interest in the 
Home company by the Bell interests, was attacked in the Hop- 
kins letter. It.was contended this section would interfere with 
the company’s financing. The company asked that the pro- 
visions of the present Home franchise be inserted instead of 
the Fassett provisions. 

Declaring the sentiment in the city to be against municipal 
ownership, the company took objection to the Fassett provision 
giving the city the right to take over the plant of the Pacific 
company at any time during the life of the 25-year franchise 
upon a year’s notice, the value to be fixed by an arbitration 
board of five members. “The objection to this paragraph is 
uncertainty,” said the Hopkins letter. “The Pacific company 
must take into consideration the necessity for increased invest- 
ment, reasonable permanency and security.” 

The company suggested that, if a provision should be inserted 
giving the city the right to take over the plant, the right of the 
city to purchase be fixed at six months after the valuation is 
made, instead of a year. The suggestion was also made that 
the board of arbitration include an engineer representing the 
telephone company and the city engineer representing the city 
of Spokane. 

An objection was filed against the Fassett requirement that 
the company issue its directory every three months instead of 
every four months, and the statement was made that this would 
mean an additional expense of $5,000 a year. Provisions of the 
Fassett franchise, designed to guard against mistakes in the 
telephone directories, also are objected to. The company further 
objected to the requirement of the proposed franchise stipu- 
lating that automatic telephones be substituted for manual 
within two years. Commissioner Fassett has himself announced 
that he no longer favors this provision, so that this clause 
may be eliminated from the franchise. 

The company objected to the clause giving the city the use 
of 100 free telephones, to the provision requiring underground 
construction within the fire limits, on the ground that it will in- 
volve the expenditure of $46,000, and to the provision giving the 
city the right to make rules governing deposits required from 
the company’s subscribers. 

The company agreed to the clause providing for the dis- 
continuance of telephone service to undesirables, provided the 
other public utilities of the city are surrounded with the same 
regulations. The company acceded to the city’s right of free 
upper crossarms on poles and one duct underground and con- 
sented to the common use of its poles by other companies, but 
asked to be compensated. 
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Robinson Elected President of Tri-State Company, St. Paul 


E. H. Moulton Resigns Presidency of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Succeeded by Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer G. W. Robinson—Satisfactory Condition of Company Shown by Financial 
Report for First Four Months of this Year 


G. W. Robinson, who has been connected with the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., for the past 
10 years, and who has been vice-president and treasurer for a 
number of years, has been elected president of the company 
to succeed E. H. Moulton. 

Mr. Moulton, who has been president for 11 years, has 
severed his connection with the company on account of having 
removed to Pasadena, Cal., where he has interests to which 
he will devote his attention. 

Mr. Moulton, whose resignation is a matter of regret to 
both officers and employes of the company, has done much 
to build up not only the business and standing of the Tri- 
State company, but in the wider field of Independent tele- 
phony generally his energy and enthusiasm have been a 
large factor. 

There will be no change in the policy of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. as a result of the change in the 
presidency. Coincident with the announcement regarding 
the personnel comes the finacial report of the company 
for the first four months of the present year, reflecting a 
continuance of very satisfactory business. This shows total 
operating income of $529,433 with expenses of $272,815, leav- 
ing a net operating revenue of $206,618. The net income, 
after all deductions, amounts to $157,553. The statement, 
and the balance sheet of the company, which are compiled 
under the accounting system prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, are as follows: 


INCOME STATEMENT. 


For Four Months Ending April 30th, 1914. 
Operating Income. 











Telephone operating revenues..........$ 529,433 
Telephone operating expenses........ 272,815 
256,618 
Less depreciation of plant and equip.. 50,000 
$206.618 
Net Telephone Operating Revenues: 
Other operating revenues ............ 23 
206,641 
Other operating expenses.............. 386 
Reserve for uncollectable operating 
PES on cp aphbw a ains ne Opies asim 5,294 
Reserve for taxes assignable to opera- 
WNT Seto Sass eh cee aces sare eee 19,580 25,260 
181,381 
Non-Operating Revenues: 
DIVIGRE TEVOEMMES «052. 00 sceseees ‘ 5,935 
ERGROORE ORWUIIID 5 once ccc veccecescses 1,451 7,386 
188,767 
Deductions from Gross Income: 
Rent deductions for lease of telephone 
nae eT ee ne net ee 3,194 
Rent deductions for conduits, etc...... 869 
Interest deductions for funded debt.... 21,183 
Other interest deductions ............. 2,763 
Amortization of debt, discount and ex- 
eo Bir bio eat ema tat slere ie 3,205 31,214 
Net Income: : 
$157,553 
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3ALANCE SHEET AS OF APRIL 30TH, 1914. 
Asset Accounts. 
Permanent and Long Term Investment: 
Fixed capital installed prior to 1914....$7,995,580 
Fixed capital installed Jan. 1 to 


HED daecsabakcichnnkdaneseebes 105,273 $8,100,853 
Stocks of system corporations......... 488,932 
Miscellaneous stocks ................ .,687 490,619 
Advances to system corporation for 

construction and betterments........ 55,881 


Working Assets: 


DE ol cetuc abet abdencuve basal eheans 57,901 
Employes’ working funds............. 4,419 
i eat cwickmesuicnees 331 

Bills receivable re-discounted......... 25,000 

Due from subscribers and agents...... 78,944 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable..... 25,332 

Material and supplies ...........000080% 172,966 364,893 
Accrued Income Not Due: 

Unmatured: interest .....6006..0c0ccees 194 
Deferred Debit Items: 

PREMOIE MOUTARCE ooceiks cisco vices ,,350 

Prepaid directory expense............ 4,148 

Other Mre-Paymments «.. 66 .ccc.scvars 4,024 
Unamortized debt discount and expense. 32,327 42,850 





$9,055,290 
Liability Accounts. 

Stock: 

Common stock issued and outstanding .$4,000,000 

Preferred stock issued and _ out- 

UIE ics gece ckcxa fo ehenwarete Masia cenaratess 2,072.080 $6,072,080 
Long Term Debt: 

Twin City Telephone Co.’s stock (as- 


PUM ote) s-ac toate bomsiciie otras io aes 151,250 
Bonds of other companies (assumed).. 1,039,000 
Real estate mortgage (assumed)...... 10,000 1,200,250 
Working Liabilities: 
ne IE ic os Gai e we vernon ans 102,963 
Bills receivable re-discounted.......... 25,000 
Miscellaneous accounts payable........ 189,329 
Audited vouchers payable............. 10,746 
Wages unpaid (estimated)............ 31,874 
Service billed in advanceé...... 2. 0006.0 6,887 
Other current liabilities ..........0.: 147 366,946 
Accrued Liabilities: 
Pog io a i are 19,024 
RE HI hoops heii Ga SE RORS 24,245 43,269 
Appropriated Surplus: 
Reserve for depreciation.............. 768,415 
CREE SOMITOEN  sakiSosiee Shine cis iass 62,492 


Surplus and undivided profits......... 541,838 1,372,745 





$9,055,290 


In a recent statement to the stockholders Secretary C. B. 
Randall of the company stated: 

“The increase of business within the cities continues, 
while the -high ratio of business in toll service is main- 
tained. Contract relations have recently been established 
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with several Independent companies that will fur- 
nish us toll connections with some 25 communities not 
heretofore served by our lines. We have recently pur- 
chased the physical properties of the Windom Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., operating exchanges and rural lines in Cotton- 
wood and Jackson Counties, Minnesota. 

“It gives us great pleasure to announce that the fol- 
lowing well known business men of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul have been added to our board of directors: F. A. 
Chamberlain, of Minneapolis, president of the Security Na- 
tional Bank; E. P. Wells, of Minneapolis, president of the 
Wells & Dickey Co. and of the Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
Eli S. Warner, of St. Paul, treasurer of the McGill-Warner 
Co.; J. Clair Stone, of St. Paul, president of the Elk Laun- 
dry Co.” 





To Advance Rates of Edmonton Municipa! System. 

Based upon a report showing that operation of the mu- 
nicipal telephone system at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, re- 
sulted in a deficit of $100,000 at the end of 1913, the commis- 
sioner of operation has sent in a recommendation to the coun- 
cil that the rates be increased. It is proposed that the rates 
for business telephones be raised from $30 and $33 to $45 and 
$48 and for residence telephones from $20 and $23 to $24 and 
$27, to take effect July 1, 1914. 

Prior to 1908 the telephone system in Edmonton was op- 
erated by a private company. The service comprised about 
400 ground return lines, without toll connections, the Bell com- 
pany having refused to grant such connections. At about the 
time the Alberta government took over the Bell company the 
city of Edmonton bought the local company and erected a 
modern automatic exchange. In July, 1908, the first subscrib- 
er was connected to the exchange and since that date the sys- 
tem has grown to approximately 7,000 subscribers. In 1912 
the company acquired the Strathcona exchange, which was 
operated by the Alberta government, this exchange having 
about 2,000 subscribers. In 1913 two new sub-exchanges were 
erected. 

Prior to 1913 the city council was under the impression that 
a profit was made by the telephone department, but an expert 
was called in to report on the financial condition of the system 
and discovered that nothing had been allowed for depreciation 
of plant during the first five years of service. His figures 
showed a deficit at the close of 1913 of 100,000. Acting upon 
this finding the commissioner of operation has recommended 
the advance in rates. 





Holyoke-Springfield Conduit Completed. 

After a year of work in installing conduit and underground 
cable for telephone service between Holyoke, and Springfield, 
Mass., the lines were recently cut into service. 

In the lead sheathing of the cable there are 153 pairs of 
copper wire, each with paper insulation. There are three dif- 
ferent sizes of wire, 101 pairs being 19 gauge, 28 pairs 16 
gauge and 24 pairs 13 gauge. The present cables between Holy- 
oke and Springfield are all 22 gauge. About 80 of the 153 pairs 
will be put to use immediately and the other pairs will be 
held in reserve for emergency. There were formerly 75 com- 
plete circuits between the cities on three aerial cable routes. 





Fire Alarm System for Springfield, Ill. 

The city commission of Springfield, Ill., has approved a new 
fire alarm system proposed by E. R. Cogswell, manager of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., at Springfield. Under the fire 
alarm system now operated by the telephone company, the sub- 
scriber calls central to report a fire. The call is referred to a 
special operator, taken and repeated to make certain, and then 
given to all of the fire department stations. In calling the sta- 
tions an answer must be given to make sure that the alarm has 
been received and when the engine houses in turn are noti- 
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fied, they also must give an “O. K.” The operation causes 
at least two minutes delay and sometimes more. 

Under the plan as proposed by Mr. Cogswell, the com- 
pany will install wires connecting all engine houses directly 
with the fire board at the police station. When a fire is 
reported the person giving the alarm will be immediately 
connected with the station and the indicators there will at 
once set the gongs going in the engine house. 





Making Telephone Payments Easy. 

In order to do away with the annoyance to subscribers of 
being called upon by a telephone collector or of having to 
write a check, mail it and pay the postage, the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., has devised a plan to facilitate the 
transaction. The plan is for the subscriber to sign a slip 
which authorizes the bank to accept telephone bills the same 
as checks, when presented. The bank will include the receipted 
telephone bill with the cancelled checks in the statement at the 
end of each month. 

This system saves both the subscriber and the company 
trouble. There is no chance that the subscriber’s bank bal- 
ance will be reduced without his knowledge for the reason 
that his telephone bill is the same each month. The telephone 
company guarantees to refund any amount paid by the bank 
the subscriber would not have paid if the bill had been pre- 
sented to him. 


Telephone Address Over 175-Mile Toll Line. 

An audience of 2,500 persons at Columbia, Mo., made up 
of editors, students and members of the faculty of the 
University of Missouri, recently listened to an address 
given over the long distance telephone from Kansas City, 
by W. R. Nelson, of the Kansas City Star. His brief, 
pithy speech was read over the telephone from Mr. Nel- 
son's desk in Kansas City, 175 miles distant, and was heard 
as distinctly in the auditorium of the university as if Mr. 
Nelson had been present. The address was approximately 
1,000 words in length and at its close the big audience 
gave evidence of its approval by prolonged applause. The 
telephone arrangements were made through the courtesy 
of the Bell telephone company and the Columbia Tele- 
phone Co. 








Convention of Indiana Independent Association. 

The annual convention of the Indiana Independent Tele- 
phone Association will be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on September 16 and 17. A complete announce- 
ment of the program will be published in a later issue. There 
will undoubtedly be a large attendance as matters of utmost 
importance to the Independent telephone interests will come 
before this meeting. Exhibitors, says W. J. Uhl, secretary of 
the association, should communicate with the Claypool Hotel 
management at once to procure reservations for exhibits. 





Cutover at Hastings, Neb. 

Consolidation of the automatic and manual telephone 
exchanges at Hastings, Neb., was completed recentiy with 
the cutover from the automatic to the Bell manual switci- 
board, Mayor Ingraham officiating. 

Telephone rates at Hastings as ordered by the Nebraska 
Railway Commission will be the same as the old Bell rates: 
$3.50 for individual business lines, $3 for two-party busi- 
ness lines, and $2 and $1.50 for residence service. After 
the purchase and consolidation by the Lincoin Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. increased rates of $4.50 and $4 for busi- 
ness lines, with free service to outside lines, were asked 
for. The old automatic rates were $3 and $2.75 for busi- 
ness lines. The commission refused the increase and rec- 
ommended that no free service be given. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Testing Circuit for Small Exchanges. 

An inexpensive and valuable testing circuit such as shown 
in the sketch, may be installed in small offices, either magneto 
or common battery. 

The apparatus required will be as follows, for a magneto 
office: one 30-volt voltmeter with an internal resistance of 
10,000 ohms; eight switchboard keys, consisting of four 
single throw, six-contact keys, two single throw outside 
contact keys, one self restoring ringing key, and one inside 
contact key; one 200-ohm non-inductive resistance; a 30-volt 
battery, either dry, wet, or storage; and, if the switchboard 
be a multiple one, one 120-ohm resistance connected to the 
sleeve of the test cord to provide a busy test on the line 
being tested. 

To use this circuit in a common battery office, it will be 
necessary to provide an additional key, cut in between the 
keys marked “Tel” and “V,” with a source of battery wired 
to the outside contacts through a suitable repeating or re- 
tardation coil. This will furnish battery to the subscriber’s 
station for talking on the line being tested. 

The operation of the circuit will be as follows: When 
key “Tel” is thrown, the talking set associated with the test 
circuit is connected to the test cord, if all other keys are 
in the non-operated position. Key “V” connects the volt- 
meter to the ring side of the line through the 30-volt testing 
battery to ground for a ground measurement. Key “REV” 
reverses the line, and connects the tip side of the line to 
the voltmeter. 

Key “G” connects the voltmeter across the line, for a loop 
measurement. Key “+” furnishes ringing current to the test 
cord and, by using the reversing key, either side of the line 
may be rung on. Key “VR” reverses the voltmeter, for 
measuring foreign potentials. Key “VB” cuts off testing 
battery, for measuring foreign potentials. Key “VS” con- 
nects a 200-ohm resistance across the voltmeter, making the 
combined resistance of the voltmeter and shunt 196 ohms. 

As the voltmeter will always give the same deflection with 
a constant potential and the same resistance in series 
with it, reliable tests may be made by using the shunt. 

The following formula is used to determine the value of 





















































the unknown resistance where R; = joint resistance of shunt 
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Arrangement of Testing Circuits. 
and voltmeter; XY = unknown resistance; R = voltmeter re- 


sistance; I’ = voltmeter deflection; and E = voltage of test- 
ing battery. 


(E-V)XR 
Then X = ———_—___, without using shunt. 
7 
(E—} ) x R, 
Or, X = ——_—___., with shunt. 


7 
If, with a 10,000-ohm voltmeter, a 200-ohm shunt, and a 
30-volt battery, the voltmeter deflection, when measuring an 
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unknown resistance, should be 10 volts, the unknown resist- 
ance would be 
(30—10) * 196 20 K 196 
L= = or 392 ohms. 
10 10 

A resistance table may be made up in a neat form, and 
posted near the voltmeter, so that the resistance for any 
deflection may be determined at a glance. 

This circuit will be found very useful in testing toll lines, 
as the size and resistances of various kinds of wire may be 








Voltmeter Without With Voltmeter Without With 
Reading Shunt. Shunt. Reading Shunt. Shunt. 
in Volts. Ohms. Ohms. in Volts. Ohms. Ohms 

0 0 0 15 10,000 196 

1 290,000 5,684 16 8,750 171 

2 140,000 2,744 17 7,647 150 

3 90,000 1,764 18 6,666 130 

4 65,000 1,275 19 5,790 113 

5 50,000 980 20 5,000 98 

6 40,000 784 21 4,285 84 

7 32,857 644 22 3,636 71 

8 27,500 539 23 3,043 59 

9 23,333 457 24 2,500 49 
10 20,000 392 25 2,000 39 
11 17,272 399 26 1,538 30 
12 15,000 294 27 1,111 21 
13 13,077 256 28 714 14 
14 11,428 224 29 344 z 
30 0 0 

10,000-ohm voltmeter, 200-ohm shunt, and 30-voli 

battery. 











Table for Determining Resistance from Voltmeter Reading. 


easily determined, and a table compiled and posted near the 
voltmeter, with the resistance table. 

The set may be installed on a desk in the terminal room, 
with a test cord terminating on the switchboard, or it may 
be mounted in a neat, compact cabinet and placed on brack- 
ets at the end of the switchboard, with a cord long enough 
to reach all the lines terminating in the switchboard. 
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Letters to His Old Boss. 
Bessemer Hump. 
My dear Pinder: 

Say, Pinder, tell that Dobson girl, before she kills that boob 
who sold her that mining stock, that there is a fellow nosing 
around here trying to get hold of a majority of the shares. 
Will agree to pay 22 per share for an indefinite option ’til he 
can see enough in hand to close the deals. If she wants me to, 
I’ll fix it for her so she’ll get her money, if anyone does. But 
I’ll bet she will do just what nearly all of them have done—and 
that is to turn the offer down. I think I’d take it if I were 
her. It will be a good profit and, as mines run, that one 18 
only ordinary. It will be a long time before anything will 
be dug out of it. 

So you don’t like the way they decided the pole ques- 
tion. All right, I’m satisfied, anyway, because the price list they 
used was an old one, at least 25 per cent. below our present 
prices and I have more tall poles than short ones, any way; 
that is more poles above _the average than below. 

Well, the next item they took up was wire. They had the 
item listed like this: 
feet of telephone wire at $—— per ft., $——. 

“I s’pose you can tell us how many feet of wire you have 
in use?” the chairman questioned. 

“Well that depends. There are several kinds, all of different 
value and for different purposes.” 
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“What kinds, for instance? I s’posed telephone wire was 
telephone wire, the same as fence wire is fence wire.” 

“But there are different kinds of fence wire,” I argued. 

“Not in my estimation. There’s just one kind for me,” the 
chairman replied. 

“Yes. We all know you stick to one kind but that ain’t prov- 
ing it’s the best,” said one other member of the board. 

“I know you sell that ‘T. & T.’ kind that they call ‘Twisted 
and Tangled,” the chairman retorted. 

“But that isn’t to the point in question, gentlemen,” the lawyer 
interrupted. “Let’s get back to telephone wire.” 

“I'd like to ask a question,” I said. “When you assess a farm, 
do you itemize the fences, etc., necessary for the conduct of 
the business—such as wire fence and board fence—by the 
foot?” 

“No. Buildings and fences are a part of the real property 
and are covered by the price per acre.” 

“No allowances being made for fences and buildings in bad 
condition?” 

“Not in plain words, no. 
up is assessed accordingly.” 

“That put a premium on being shiftless. The same amount 
of corn can be raised on a piece of land that is poorly fenced 
as on one of the same grade with a costly fence around it. 
In fact, one fellow might be giving the time to caring for his 
soil that the other devotes to building fences.” 


3ut a farm that has been well kept 


“There may, once in a while, be a case of that kind,” an- 
swered the chairman, “but not very often.” 

“T claim there are more than you think,” I said. “For in- 
stance, a stock farm requires better buildings, better and more 
fencing than a produce farm.” 

“There may be something in that, but let’s get back to tele- 
phone wire,” the lawyer interrupted again. “If there were two 
telephone plants here, you might make a comparison, but, as it 
is, I don’t see how you can get anything by going into other 
details.” 

“All right. How about the wire, Dudley ?” 

“Well,” I said, “to begin with, about 20 per cent. of it is plain 
iron wire, strung four years ago. It is falling in chunks every 
little windy spell. That wire isn’t worth anything.” 

“But you have set aside a reserve to replace it?” queried the 
lawyer. 

“That hasn’t a thing to do with the assessed value,” I an- 
swered. “I heartily wish I had never put that wire on the 
poles. Then another 20 per cent. is galvanized iron that hasn’t 
stood the wear much better than the iron wire. It didn’t pan 
out as I expected. The balance is about equally divided between 
a better grade of galvanized wire and copper. Both have de- 
teriorated but little. They should comprise all the value of 
your assessment..” 

“Then you don’t think the two other kinds of wire should 
be counted at any price? I don’t see how we can overlook 
them as they are a part of the plant?” 

“T don’t see how you can place any value on them? I can’t. 
Both kinds will be down before the taxes are collected.” 

“But you will replace it with something else? Suppose we 
take the replacement cost then,” said the lawyer. 

“I suppose the fellow I buy the wire from will pay taxes, 
either on the wire or else on the raw material. That would 
be a double dose, it seems to me.” 

“But that doesn’t help our treasury any,” said the chairman. 
“It seem to me that we ought to put some value on it.” 

“Suppose,” I said, “you go out to the ‘Corker’ mine. They 
have two shafts with duplicate machinery. At shaft No. 1 the 
machinery has about served its time. Still they use it once 
in a while. I understand you haven’t considered it in their 
assessment for two years.” 

“Their new machinery at shaft No. 2, stands as a replace- 
ment.” the lawyer said. “The other is obsolete. It wouldn’t be 
considered of any value in case of a sale of the plant.” 
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“That is what I maintain with regard to my wire. It is 
obsolete. The expense of keeping it in service will more than 
cover the income, from the telephones served by it.” 

“But it is a part of the plant. You can’t give service to 
those telephones in any other way. At the mine, you men- 
tion, Shaft No. 2 answers every purpose, generally speaking; 
we can separate that machinery from the other. In your case, 
we can’t well do that.” 

“Anyway,” I said, “we don’t figure iron wire by the foot. 
It is listed by the pound—so many pounds to the mile. To 
figure it by the foot would be an endless task.” 

“Well we can take it that way,” the chairman replied. “What 
we want is the dollars and cents of it.” 

“But that old wire ought not to be considered. Anything 
I am going to replace in the next year, ought not to be in- 
cluded.” 

“That sounds reasonable unless replacements are made for 
other purposes than obsolescence or deterioration,” said the 
lawyer. 

“There isn’t any other reason for making replacements,” I 
answered. 

“Oh yes, there is. You will have to replace that wire along 
Bitter Creek Cafion in order to get any more telephones over 
at Bonner’s mine.” 

Bonner’s Mine is a growing settlement about a half mile 
from here, but separated by natural walls of granite. It be- 
longs to Bessemer Hump. He was right, too. I’ve got to 
replace the wire with cable, both for expression and mainte- 
nance reasons. 

“Thank’s for the tip. I'll have to look into the conditions. 
I have no plans made to replace the wire as yet.” 

“Just talk to ‘your man, Friday.’ He'll give you the in- 
formation.” 

“Suppose we adjourn for today,’ 
to which all readily agreed. 

If I thought I could sell out, I’d let them put the assess- 
ment up to a good stiff figure, but guess I haven’t a chance 
along that line. Let me hear from you. 


’ 


one of the men suggested, 


Little Dudley. 





Advertising New Toll Line Service. 

An interesting and enterprising quarter-page advertisement 
was recently run by The Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in the Globe (Ariz.) Record. In this advertisement 
the company announced that it had completed, at great ex- 
pense, a copper toll line into Globe, Clifton and Safford and 
could now offer long distance service to all points in Arizona, 
New Mexico and El Paso, Texas. Continuing, the advertise- 
ment says: 

“Our Globe subscribers have never had long distance facili- 
ties, and in order to acquaint you with this superior service, 
arrangements have been made, with the permission of the 
Arizona Corporation Commission, to give each one of our 
subscribers on the Globe switchboard one free three minute 
long distance talk to any point in Arizona where there is a 
long distance line.” 

The company set aside three dates upon which the calls 
could be made and asked its subscribers to “think of some 
one you wish to talk to and place your call.” Following the 
signature of the company at the bottom of the advertisement 
are the works “The Corporation Different,’ a new slogan 
which has been adopted by the company as a feature of its 
efforts to develop amicable relations with the public. 





Uniform Accounting for New Hampshire Companies. 


Electric companies of New Hampshire appeared before the 
New Hampshire Public Commission recently to offer criti- 
cisms and suggestions regarding the commission’s proposed 
uniform system of accounts, a tentative classification having 
been formulated by the commission as a basis for discussion. 
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Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 






Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Can Company Occupying Highway Be Mutual. 

An important point was made before the Illinois Public 
Utilities commission on June 2, in the case of the Macon 
County Telephone Co. against the Bethany Telephone Co., 
in which the former is seeking to prevent the latter from 
operating without certificate of convenience and necessity 
from the state commission. It was contended by the 
Macon county company that no mutual company can claim 
to be private and therefore outside the jurisdiction of the 
commission if it has wires and poles in the streets of a city 
or town. Using the streets in this way makes the company 
a public utility, although it served only its owners, it was 
contended. 

Judge Thompson, who heard the preliminary arguments, 
was sufficiently interested in the point to issue instructions 
to both sides to file briefs and arguments. If the com- 
mission decides the point well taken and rules against the 
3ethany company, it will have the effect of preventing pri- 
vate mutual companies from operating in cities or villages 
without sanction of the state commission. 


—_e— 


Michigan Ad Valorem Tax Law Upheld. 

The validity of the Michigan state law to tax telegraph, 
telephone and express companies on an ad valorem basis 
has been upheld by Judge Tuttle in the United States 
court at Detroit. The case was that filed in the name of 
James C. Fargo against the auditor general of the state. 
The plaintiff claimed the American Express Co. was not a 
corporation, that its state taxes had been fixed partially 
on valuations of property outside the state and that the 
ocean routes had not been embraced in the division of the 
valuation by which the Michigan proportion was fixed. 
Judge Tuttle decided the company had all the earmarks of 
a corporation, that the Michigan way of fixing the tax 
was the only practical way and that virtually no investment 
existed in connection with the ocean business and that the 
ocean was free to all so far as transportation was con- 
cerned. 








Massachusetts Meter Bill Defeated. 

The house of representatives of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature recently rejected the bill to compel the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. to supply at its own ex- 
pense meters to enable individual subscribers to check up 
on the number of calls used per month. 


Demonstration Apparatus for Massachusetts Commission. 

To facilitate the explanation of telephone operating prob- 
lems to complainants a switchboard for demonstration pur- 
poses has been installed in the office of William H. O’Brien, 
chief of the telephone division of the Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Service Commission, Boston. 

Under the law passed last year, the supervision of tele- 
phone and telegraph companies was transferred from the 
Massachusetts Highway Commission to the present board, 
and in view of the large number of questions arising which 
deal with quality and cost of service, the commission has 
for some time desired to have typical equipment close at 
hand for use in its dealings with the public. If a sub- 
scriber finds cause for complaint he can go to the board 
for redress, and the demonstration apparatus will help the 
telephone division to straighten out many difficulties and 
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misconceptions. Thus the subscriber can find out how 
coin boxes are operated, the difficulties of getting service 
with wires improperly run or connected, the complications 
of cable systems and need of time for their maintenance, 
and the movements required to establish connections. It 
is anticipated that the apparatus will be of much value as 
an object lesson in public hearings. 


Rate Decision at Traverse City, Mich. 

In the case of the city of Traverse City, Mich., against 
the Citizens’ Telephone Co. of Grand Rapids, Circuit Judge 
Mayne has handed down an opinion to the effect that the 
city franchises under which the company is operating in 
Traverse City is binding and must be lived up to because 
certain privileges are granted that are not specified in the 
public acts of the state. The decision forces the company 
to make rates of $12 and $14 for residence telephones and 
$24 and $26 for business teelphones, the former price in 
each case being for a contract period of five years and the 
latter being for a shorter term. 

The company recently attempted to raise these rates, 
and the city sought an injunction. The company claimed 
the rates could not be fixed by the city but were subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Michigan Railroad Commission. 
Judge Mayne holds the injunction permanent so far as 
points covered in the franchise are concerned, but makes 
no decision relative to party lines or collections of penal- 
ties for delayed payments for service. 








Harmonizing Rate Making and Taxation Valuations. 

A request was recently made of the Missouri Public Service 
Commission by the state board of equalization of Missouri 
for information as to the physical value of telephone com- 
panies of the state for the purpose of fixing a taxable value 
upon them for the present year’s taxes. 





Telephone Cases Before Oklahoma Supreme Court. 

An early decision is expected from the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court on the appeal of the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. from an order of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
which created a new classification of telephone subscribers, 
—‘“semi-rurals.” The commission directed that all patrons 
of the Pioneer in towns within a radius of 15 miles from 
Cherokee, Alfalfa county, be classed as “semi-rural sub- 
scribers” and be given free service from the Cherokee ex- 
change and that free connections be made for these sub- 
scribers and patrons of rural lines switching through the 
Pioneer’s Cherokee exchange. In the event the court sus- 
tains the commission, other county seats in Oklahoma sur- 
rounded by smaller villages, as is Cherokee, will secure similar 
orders, which cannot but reduce th. tcll line receipts of the 
Pioneer company. 

Arguing this and two other cases appealed at the same time, 
S. H. Harris, of St. Louis, counsel for the Southwestern Bell 
interests, declared to the court that decisions sustaining the 
commission in all three would compel the Pioneer to charge 
its toll line patrons in Oklahoma $220,000 annually, in excess 
of its present receipts from long distance business. Attorney 
Harris took particular exception to the commission order di- 
recting the Pioneer to pay the Twin Valley Telephone Co., 
of Morrison, Okla., and the Glencoe Telephone Co., Glencoe, 
a 25 per cent. commission on toll -usiness, both in and out, 
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handled through the small cc »any exchanges. A greatly in- 
creased cost to toll line patr would result were this order 
made applicable to several huudred small companies in the 
state, as would be consistent, said Mr. Harris. There are 450 
Independent telephone companies in Oklahoma and it was 
contended in court that one or another of the three orders 
would affect each one to the detriment of the Pioneer and the 
long distance talking public. 

In the third order to which exception was taken, the corpora- 
tion commission compelled the Pioneer to establish a physical 
connection with the Jefferson County Telephone Co. at Adding- 
ton, Okla., and pay the latter company $15 a month flat rent 
for the use of its equipment for toll-line service. 


Sale of Prosser, Neb., Telephone Co. 

The Prosser Telephone Co., of Prosser, Neb., has been 
sold to the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at a little 
over 40 cents on the dollar. A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company was held for that purpose. 

This purchase will add about 100 telephones to the Hast- 
ings exchange service. Since the consolidation of the two 
exchanges in Hastings free service has been discontinued to 
the surrounding towns of Ayr, Roseland, Kenesaw, and 
Glenville and a toll of 15 cents a call added. Free serv- 
ice with Holstein has been discontinued and a toll of 20 
cents a call added. This has caused complaints by some of 
the local business men. 








County Telephone System Doubtful at Lincoln, Neb. 

The petition now in the hands of the board of county 
commissioners of Lincoln, Neb., for a bond issue for a 
county telephone system may be withdrawn and the matter 
put aside at this time. Since the filing of this petition it 
is said the active movers behind it are doubtful if it can 
carry at a general election. Also there has arisen a ques- 
tion as to the validity of the law under which county sys- 
tems are authorized. 





Pennsylvania Commission Decides Melrose Case. 

The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania has de- 
nied the application of James B. Bonner and about 100 
other telephone subscribers living in the suburb of Mel- 
rose, near Philadelphia, for relief from rates and new regu- 
lations of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. Com- 
plaint in this case was heard by the old state railroad com- 
mission a year ago and testimony and arguments were 
heard by the Pennsylvania Public Service Commission on 
March 26 last. 

The complaint was to the effect that the company for 
several years maintained two kinds of service in Melrose, 
one connected with the Philadelphia exchange and the 
other with a local exchange. Subscribers to the Philadel- 
phia service paid $60 and mileage, and for this rate had un- 
limited service in the city. Subscribers to the Melrase 
service paid $36 a year and had to pay toll rates additional 
for calls outside of Melrose. 

The company proposed to withdraw the privilege of hold- 
ing a Philadelphia telephone in Melrose unless the sub- 
scriber also paid for a local telephone. 

At the hearing, Mr. Bonner said he was willing to have 
one telephone in the house and pay a reasonable rate, plus 
mileage, but he refused to subscribe for two when he 
needed only one. When urged to compromise, representa- 
tives of the company at the hearing offered to give one 
telephone for $96 a year, plus mileage. 

The company, in presenting its side, explained that the 
territory in the northern part of the city had grown sc 
slowly that the company had not found it expedient to 
construct an exchange close to the city line. Consequently, 
residents in Melrose who wanted a telephone with unlim- 
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ited service were accommodated by running their lines to 
the nearest exchange, the subscriber paying mileage on the 
extra wiring. 

Other residents of Melrose did not want Philadelphia 
service, but unlimited service in the town. Thus a condi- 
tion grew up whereby a subscriber could not call his neigh- 
bor next door or across the street without paying a five- 
cent toll charge because the telephone of one was theoret- 
ically within the city, and that of the other outside the city. 

It was asserted also that the result caused a great deal 
of confusion, one man being catalogued as living within 
the city and the other as living in the suburb, although both 
were suburban residents. 

The ruling of the commission finds that the regulations 
of the telephone company covering this service are not 
unreasonable. 





Flat Rate Contracts Unlawful in Washington, D. C. 

The Public Utilities Commission of Washington, D. C., has 
reiterated its view, rendered in a previous decision, that service 
under flat rate contracts in Washington is in violation of the 
law. If the ruling is enforced every contract for unlimited 
business service at a flat rate in the District of Columbia, re- 
gardless of the length of time they have been running, will 
have to be canceled, else the subscriber as well as the tele- 
phone company, will be subject to the penalty of the law. 

The question was raised by Jesse L. Heiskell. a prominent 
Washington real estate broker, after the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., he says, had threatened to remove his telephone 
because he had refused to cancel the contract himself under the 
clause giving either side right to terminate the contract by 
giving ten days’ notice after the expiration of the term. 

Mr. Heiskell appealed to the Public Utilities Commission, 
asking for an opinion. In reply, the commission sent him an 
extract from an opinion given by it last May 4 in a similar com- 
plaint by the Washington correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Therein the commission held that as the telephone company had 
notified the commission that this class of service and the rate 
had become obsolete, the continuation of the old contract and 
rate in any case would be discriminatory against those who have 
vielded the point and have’ subscribed for a measured or un- 
limited service at a higher rate. 

“This class of service,” says the commission, “known as the 
flat rate business service, was filed with the Public Utilities 
Commissicn by the said telephone company as an obsolete rate. 
The term of the contract has expired, and the question before 
the commission is: Does the continuance in force of the serv- 
ices provided by this contract and other contracts of like char- 
acter constitute a discriminatory rate in violation of the public 
utilities law? The commission adopts the opinion of its gen- 
eral counsel that the flat rate business service above referred to 
is discriminatory in the meaning of the law, and that the con- 
tinuance in force of this and similar contracts discriminates 
against new subscribers who are refused similar service by the 
telephone company and perpetuates the very inequality of serv- 
ice which the public utilities law was enacted to prevent. The 
commission is therefore of the opinion that the flat rate business 
service is unlawful because of such discrimination, and that the 
telephone company and all persons receiving this class of service 
under contracts similar to that referred to above are subject to 
the fines prescribed by the public utilities law.” 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. recently notified 
its subscribers in Washington that the flat rate contracts would 
be terminated as of June 1. 


New Member of New York Commission. 

Robert Cofgate Wood has been appointed to succeed 
John E. Eustis as a member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York. The appointment was made after 
George 'M. S. Schulz declined his appointment to the posi- 
tion. 
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The Ohio Telephone Merger. 

It has been generally accepted in New York City since 
the announcement that J. P. Morgan & Co. had sold its 
Ohio telephone holdings and that the Ohio telephone prop- 
erties would be consolidated under the name of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., that there would be little or no op- 
position to the proposed consolidation. The belief pre- 
vails that the matter had been well thrashed out before- 
hand and the attitude of the various interests involved de- 
termined. The terms of the agreement as regards the basis 
on which stock in the various companies will be exchanged 
for stock in the new company, will probably be sanctioned 
by stockholders if reports in New York are reliable. The 
attitude of the Cleveland municipal authorities is being 
watched, as from this source alone there seems to be a 
possibility of obstruction to the consolidation. There is a 
disposition to believe that city regulation of rates and serv- 
ice of telephone companies in Cleveland will be consented 
to, however, and the threatened obstruction thus automati- 
cally be removed. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Decision No. 1,456: Supplemental order approving resolu- 
tions of the stockholders and directors of the Nevada, Cali- 
fornia & Oregon Telegraph & Telephone Co. so far as they 
constitute proper authority to issue bonds to acquire the prop- 
erty of the California & Oregon Telegraph Co. and the prop- 
erty of the California Northern Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Decision No. 1,464: Order “in the matter of the applica- 
tion of O. F. Goodrich, doing business under the fictitious 
name and style of Antelope Valley Telephone Co., for an 
order authorizing an increase in charges,” holding that the 
present rates are unjust, although not to the extent claimed 
by applicant and prescribing just and reasonable rates providing 
such rates shall include 16-hour service in lieu of the 12-hour 
service now in effect. Application for permission to demand 
a $5 deposit from prospective customers denied, pending the 
further order of the commission in regard thereto. 

Decision No. 1,491: Ordet authorizing the Roseville Home 
Telephone Co. to sell its telephone system, located in the city 
of Roseville, to the Roseville Telephone Co., and the latter 
company authorized to issue $11,000 par value of its stock in 
exchange therefor. 

IDAHO. 

May 20: Order granting William Smith, A. T. Smith and 
J. W. Smith, desiring to do business as the Smith Telephone 
Co., certificates of public convenience and necessity to build 
telephone lines over two designated routes in Gem Valley, 
Bannock County. 

ILLINOIs. 

_ June 2: Hearing held in the case of the citizens of Arm- 
ington vs. the Eminence Mutual Telephone Co. and Baker 
Telephone System of McLean, IIl., on a complaint as to ex- 
change service between the two companies. 

June 2: Hearing held on application of the Montgomery 
County Telephone Co., of Hillsboro, for permission to elimi- 
nate concessions and charge standard rates for telephone 
service, 

June 2: Hearing held in the case of the Macon County 
Telephone Co., of Decatur, in which it was sought to restrain 
the Bethany Mutual Telephone Association from building a 
telephone system without a certificate of convenience and 
necessity. 

June 2: Hearing held in the case of the Pike County Tele- 
Phone Co.’s application for permission to change concession 
charges at its Nebo, Pearl, Milton, Pleasant Hill and Rockport 
exchanges to standard rates. 

INDIANA. 

_June: Order requiring physical connection between the 
Northwestern Indiana Telephone Co. and the Portage Home 
Telephone Co. The Northwestern company is to run its lines 
into the Portage switchboard at Wheeler, Ind., without expense 
to the latter concern which must reciprocate with return lines 
to the Northwestern company’s plant at Valparaiso, Ind., if 
business warrants. 

KANSAS. 

May 21: (Correcting a report in last week’s issue of 
TELEPHONY) Decision ordering “That the prayer of the North- 
East Kansas Telephone Co., of Hiawatha, Kan., be granted, 
and the Hiawatha Mutual Telephone Co., of Hiawatha, Kan., 
be, and it is hereby ordered and directed to install one of its 
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telephones in the office of the complainant at Hiawatha, Kan.; 
that the Robinson Mutual Telephone Co., of Robinson, Kan., 
be, and it is hereby ordered and directed to install one of 
its telephones in the office of the complainant at . Robinson, 
Kan.; that the Morrill Mutual Telephone Co., of Morrill, Kan., 
be, and it is nereby ordered and directed to install one of its 
telephones in the office of the ‘complainant at Morrill, Kan. 
Said telephones to be used by the complainant only in the 
transaction of its usual course of business, and to be paid for 
at the regular published rate of the respondent companies.” 

May 22: Order authorizing the United Telephone Co. of 
Phillipsburg to issue $54,500 capital stock. The company had 
asked permission to issue $65,000 worth of stock for improve- 
ments and extensions. The stock issue is to take care of the 
purchase of the plant of the Enterprise Telephone Co., of 
Phillipsburg, $36,000; the building of a toll line from Phillips- 
burg to Norton, 36 miles, $11,000, and the construction of a 
toll line from Phillipsburg to Stockton, 25 miles, $7,500. 

May 25: Complaint filed by the Mutual Consolidated Rural 
Telephone Lines of Cedarville against the Missouri & Kan- 
sas Telephone Co., alleging that the Bell company overcharged 
the patrons of the mutual lines for service and that the toll 
service furnished is inadequate and unsatisfactory. It is also 
claimed that charges are not uniform in the Cedarvale dis- 
trict. 

NEBRASKA, 

May 16: Petition by 262 farmers in the vicinity of Beatrice 

for better telephone service and lower rates. 
New York. 

May 27: Order directing the New York Telephone Co. to 
install in the office building of Dwight H. Murray, of Syra- 
cuse, a switchboard, trunks and two extension telephones at a 
total cost of not to exceed $108 per year. 

May 27: Order directing the New York Telephone Co. 
to put in force on or before June 10, a rate of $15 per an- 
num for multi-party residence line service now afforded with- 
in the Jordan exchange area, this rate to remain in effect as 
long as the present $15 four-party residence line rate within 
the village is maintained. This is the outcome of a complaint 
of residents near the village of Jordan, Onondaga County, 
in the matter of an increase in rate from $15 to $18 per an- 
num for rural or so-called multi-party residence service. 

June 1: Hearing held by Commissioner Hodson at Hor- 
nell as to increased toll rates from that city, the companies 
affected being the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
New York Telephone Co., and the A. T. & T. Co. 

June 3: Hearing held at Albany by Commissioner Decker in 
the matter of the complaint of the Olbiston company of Utica 
against the New York Telephone Co. as to the terms of a 
proposed new contract. 

June 3: Conference before the commission at Albany of 
the attorneys representing the commission, the New York 
Telephone Co., and the various complainants against the pres- 
ent rates in New York City regarding the proposed appraisal 
of the property of the telephone company in New York City. 

OKLAHOMA. 

May: Petition by the Big Pasture Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Ahpeaton, Cotton County, asking that the Pioneer (Bell) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. be required to give free exchange 
service to the mutual company, between Ahpeaton and Walter. 
It is claimed that the Pioneer’s present charge for the service 
is unreasonable. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

May 22: Order approving the purchase by the Bell Tele- 

phone Co. of Pennsylvania of the Fairview Telephone Co. 
WISCONSIN. 

May 16: Decision in the matter of the application of the 
Trego Telephone Co. to increase rates and also in the case 
of the Trego Telephone Co. vs. the Earl Telephone Co. The 
application in the former case concerned the establishment of 
rates from Trego to Spooner and from Trego to Earl. The 
commission found that a toll rate was justifiable between Tre- 
go and Spooner but that it would be inadvisable, because tele- 
phone business was not sufficiently developed, to place in 
effect a rate between Trego and Earl. In the other case, the 
petitioner asked for a more equitable division of the toll 
charges from Spooner to Earl and these rates were modified 
by the commission so as to increase the petitioner’s propor- 
tion of the revenue from this service. 

June 2: Denial of application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. to make extensions in the town of Anson, Chippewa 
County, as in violation of the anti-duplication law. 

June 5 : Hearing held in case of John Coady vs. the La 
Crosse Telephone Co. 

June 26: Hearing at Marshfield on the application of the 
Lindsey Telephone Co. for authority to adjust its rates, tolls 
and charges. 









Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


RUBE, THE BOOB, GETS ONE FROM THE OPERATING ROOM. 
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Kellogg and the Sterling Electric company’s switchboard. 
In-the report of the engineer, the conclusion was reached 
that there was nothing in the equipment and the nature 
of the circuits of either company which would result in 
detriment to either company by reason of the connection, 
and that in case any trouble should develop, it could be 
readily remedied. 

Since it appears that public convenience and necessity 
require a physical connection for interchange of both local 
and long distance service between the exchanges of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the Rock County Telephone 
Co. in the city of Janesville; that such connection will not 
result in irreparable injury to the owners or other users of 
the facilities of the said companies; and that it will not re- 
sult in substantial detriment to the service to be rendered 
by them—it follows that an order must be entered accord- 
ingly. 

The point of making the connection and the extent of 
same will be left to the companies, and if no agreement 
between them can be reached as to the place, manner, or 
method of making the connections a further hearing will 
be granted the parties by the commission and a supple- 
mental order made determining the place, manner and meth- 
od of the connections. As the cost of making the connec- 
tions will not be great and the benefits derived from the 
connection will be mutual each company will be required 
to pay one-half of such cost. 


THE COMMISSION’S ORDER. 


Now Therefore it is Ordered that the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. and the Rock County Telephone Co. make such 
physical connection or connections between their toll lines 
and between their local systems in the city of Janesville as 
is required for the furnishing of toll line and local service, 
including rural service, to the subscribers of each company, 
at the stations installed in their residences and places of 
business over the toll lines and local lines including rural 
lines of the other company. It is further ordered that the 
expense of making such physical connection or connections 
and the subsequent maintenance thereof be and the same is 
hereby apportioned equally between said companies. 

Thirty days is deemed a reasonable time within which the 
companies shall comply with this order. 

Dated at Madison, Wisconsin, this third day of June, A. 
D. 1914. 





Chicago’s Pioneer Conduit Inspector. 

Robert J. Barrett, formerly of County Cork, but for a 
third of a century or more of Cook County, IIl., is a con- 
duit inspector for the Chicago Telephone Co. and has 
worked every day, Sundays and holidays included, for 25 
years, according to an interviewer. There is seldom a day 
that he walks less than 10 miles in the performance of his 
duties. Mr. Barrett is 57, hale and hearty and the father of 
11 children, of whom eight are living. Mr. Barrett says 
he has never taken a vacation, because he never wanted 
one. 

Loyalty is a conspicuous trait of Mr. Barrett. “I worked 
for the Chicago Telephone Co.,” said he, with native wit, 
“before it was the Chicago Telephone Co. And I can well 
remember how I dug post holes on State Street over 30 
years ago for the Western Union. 

As inspector of undergrond conduits Mr. Barrett is Chi- 
cago’s pioneer. The first underground telephone conduits 
in the west were laid in Chicago in 1880, and he helped 
install them. He later become the first conduit inspector. 
In Chicago there are 600 miles of subway for telephone 
wires alone, and no one knows Chicago’s down town sub- 
ways as he does. Every day, by street car and on foot, 
he makes the rounds, inspecting the manholes. Although 
his territory is not much greater than three square miles, 
the wire mileage within that area is not exceeded within 
a similar area anywhere in the world. 

Asked if he had ever been sick Mr. Barrett replied, 
“Sick, is it? And sure I can’t remember the last time I 
was sick.” But he confessed to two accidents. Once he 
dropped the heavy iron cover of a manhole on his toes. 
He had to “be azy on ’em fur a couple of days,” but that 
was 20 years ago. Another time, when he had captured a 
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couple of wire thieves and was “kapin’ ’em there” until a 
patrol wagon arrived, a “lady friend” of the captives 
stabbed Mr. Barrett in the back with a hatpin in her at- 
tempt to help the men escape. However, the men didn’t 
escape. He also recalled the time when he caught three 
men stealing telephone cable from a manhole in the busi- 
ness district. They were fined $10 and costs each, after 
an encounter in which he arrested all three. Two other 
thieves gave him a close call. He found them in a man- 
hole. They insisted they were working for the city and 
added emphasis to their remarks with a piece of gas pipe, 
which Mr. Barrett said he could still hear “singin’” past 
his ears. Mr. Barrett wears a star and prevents confu- 
sion by allowing none except those with written authority 
to touch the telephone wires. 





Educating the Public in Oklahoma. 

At the invitation of the managers of the Pioneer Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at Muskogee and Tulsa, Okla., large parties 
of teachers, students and the members of social organizations 
have on different occasions visited the exchanges in these cities 
and explored them from cellar to roof. 

Most elaborate of all the entertainments offered by Pioneer 
managers in this campaign of education, was that of Manager 
Lyon at Muskogee to the Rotary Club, and the wives and 
sweethearts of the members. In that party were several who 
could recall the day when Muskogee’s telephone switchboard 
—its first one—was a tiny affair, three feet square. The calls 
in Muskogee now approach 50,000 daily. In point of efficiency, 
the Muskogee exchange has risen within the last year from 
third to first among the Pioneer exchanges in Oklahoma. 





Telephone Contracts in England. 

In reply to questions in Parliament, the postmaster general 
of England recently stated that the values of contracts at pres- 
ent placed for the construction of underground conduits for 
telephone cables and for telephone cables respectively, and the 
lengths in miles of the ducts and cables contracted for, were as 
follows: 


London. Provinces. 
Contract value of underground conduits. .£ 28,331 £ 404,800 
Miles Of SiN@le GUCtS: .....0.....6 0 csccseesee 146 1,869 
Bice OE GBT WITS onc. vecccccccecccess 28,550 369,400 
Contract value of cables .........c.cese. £186,700 £1,139,000 


The values of contracts at present placed by the post office 
for telephone exchange equipments for London, and for other 
telephone areas throughout the United Kingdom, were as fol- 
lows: 


London. Provinces. 
CCRRRAY AR odes SkcGn es Secelens £239,465 £109,198 
PEE Sicevedlbeaneisespereoie asker 4,379 149,131 
MR gaara oso omisinw lore eau a erate None None 





Telephone Brought Aid to Child. 

A call was received by one of the operators at the New 
Haven, Conn., exchange, says a correspondent of The Tele- 
phone Bulletin, and all the operator could make out was the 
sobs of a youngster, who kept repeating over and over again, 
“I want my mamma, I want my mamma.” Unable to obtain 
any information from the child as to who he was, the operator 
turned the call over to the chief operator, who at once looked 
up the number of the circuit, finding that it was a single 
party line. 

He then consulted a city directory and found that the child’s 
father was employed by a millinery concern in that city. He 
called this place up and then connected the father and son. 
The child, who had been left at home by his mother to take 
care of a younger sister, had fallen downstairs and severely 
cut his head. The father upon learning this at once left for 
home and obtained proper medical assistance for the child. 





The Strenuous or Rule of Thumb Type of Management 


The First of a Series of Articles on the Three Types of Management—The Strenuous Type Thinks Only in 
Dollars and Cents and Very Little About Men—This Type of Manager a 
Liability, Not an Asset 


By E. St. Elmo Lewis 
Advertising Manager, Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


It is important for us to recognize in the very beginning of 
any consideration of the question of costs, that a cost system 
does not unfold itself as a logical consequence of starting a 
business with a bookkeeping department. A cost department 
is an entirely different unit. A cost system is not 
based upon the pre-determined scheme of things which 
flow from one to another in an inevitable and logical sequence. 
A cost system is the reflection of a man’s mind, of his manner 
of thought, of his education, of his sympathy, of his training 
and experience, of his ability to manage, to analyze, to syn- 
thesize, to co-ordinate, to harmonize, to grasp things in detail 
and in the large. We understand that cost keeping at its best 
is an efficient method of determining exactly what time, work, 
and material is put into the production of any marketable 
energy, commodity, or service. 


Att ARE MANUFACTURERS. 


Do not make the mistake of thinking that manufacturing 
is limited to things that you can weigh on scales or measure 
with a foot rule. The electric light company manufactures a 
product as well as the automobile manufacturer. The railroad 
company manufactures a product as well as the sugar refinery. 
The banker manufactures a product as well as the hat manu- 
facturer. The department store manufactures a product, and 
so do the telephone company, the doctor, the lawyer, and the 
advertising manager. 

The mere fact that in some of these a definite standard of 
measurement has not been obtained, does not preclude the idea 
that their work can and must be measured and its value ap- 
proximated. Therefore, no man should adopt the attitude 
that they can’t be measured. Some people think that adver- 
tising can’t be measured. This is not because it can’t be meas- 
ured; it is because their education, their experience has not 
progressed far enough to give them the ability to measure it. 
The savage seeing the lightning in the sky would probably 
find it possible to imagine that the electric fluid could never be 
measured, but it is being measured. The main purpose of any 
cost keeping system is to find measures for many things that 
can be measured by the ordinary bookkeeping processes, or by 
the mere senses of careful foremen, and thereby arrive at 
standards of usefulness and value, and determine relative costs 
of production for guidance in forming policies. 


If a cost system is a reflection of a man’s mind, or of the 
minds of a number of men, it becomes very important to find 
out what kind of men they are. 

There are three fundamental types of men in the world. 
There is the strenuous type, the systematic type and the efficient 
type. These types fall into divisions, determined by the meth- 
ods they use and all of their mental and physical equipment. 
All these types are reflected in cost keeping systems. The 
strenuous man, for instance, is the hard working type. He may 
be called the “sweat” type. His philosophy in life is embodied 
in “Do it now.” He is a doer worker of muscular type. We 
have had thousands of them in our factories as managers. 
They are busy; busy-ness is business with them. They are the 
men who get down to the office at six o’clock in the morning 
and work until ten o’clock at night. They never think of 
the factory hygiene, of lighting, of plant planning, of function- 
alizing, of standards, of education. Their ideal is hard work. 

They take literally the proposition that man must gain his 


livelihood by the sweat of his brow. When everybody worked 
that way, of course, strenuosity was the order of the day. It 
didn’t make any difference—the world was on a sweat basis. 
Then the man who was the most strenuous made the most 
money in feeding a hungry market. It was a brute force— 
physical stamina—that won. One unskilled laborer was as 
good as any other unskilled Jaborer. But when skill came into 
competition with the man at the bench; when brains, fore- 
thought, planning and thinking came into competition with 
the strenuous manager, then came the demand for protection, 
and the outcry against competition. 

The purely strenuous type can be seen in a bookkeeper who 
works hard, who is loyal, but who fusses and fiddles over 
things, but the rule-of-thumb or strenuous man is the type that 
believes if he lowers his cost each month or each year, he has 
gained highest efficiency. He maintains that his business is 
different from any other business. He thinks the only thing 
worth taking from anybody else is to steal a patent, or to steal 
a man who has shown that he can do more than anybody else. 

The rule-of-thumb man says: “Each man is different”; that 
“you can’t teach salesmen”; that this man who is doing things 
so successfully has an unusual faculty possessed by nobody 
else. 

His apprentices “learn by doing” (the good and the bad 
things) ; he hasn’t any school of workmen (they already know). 
A school for teaching salesmanship would make him laugh— 
and yet, he is buying his cash registers, his adding machines, 
his insurance policies and his loose-leaf devices, if he has any, 
from salesmen who have been taught in schools how to sell 
the product to just such a man as he. 

The rule-of-thumb man never joins business organizations, 
except to be a good fellow; he never makes a research to find 
out new things—he calls it “high-brow theory.” You can’t tell 
the rule-of-thumb man anything, because you can’t tell any 
man anything that he doesn’t know. 

The rule-of-thumb farmer plants by the almanac and reaps 
by the grace of God. 

The rule-of-thumb mechanic has learned his good and bad 
methods by the side of an older mechanic, who learned his 
good and bad methods from another. Each loses a certain 
amount of efficiency in the process of learning. He doesn’t 
study trigonometry or geometry. He doesn’t care anything 
about such “high-brow stuff,” but he is a loyal member of 
his organization and talks against capitalists “who don’t dc 
anything.” 

THE “ANTI-LABORER.” 

The rule-of-thumb employer cares nothing for co-operation. 
He sees nothing but competition. The only kind of organiza- 
tion he wants to belong to is an anti-union organization. He 
is an anti-laborer; he believes that you have to use the big 
stick; that you have to drive men instead of leading them 
because, “Well, you see, that’s the way it always has been 
done, and my father did it that way.” 

The rule-of-thumb banker, the rule-of-thumb retailer—all of 
them have ingrowing businesses because their education has 
never gone beyond the confines of their own particular experi- 
ence. They can imitate, but they can’t adapt. 

They don’t really think about their business—they only think 
about the dollars and cents. They don’t think about men, but 
they think about machines. Their costs are necessarily nothing 
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but approximations, more or less distant, of an ideal set by 
the men who have worked under different conditions of a 
more or less distant past. 

In such a plant you see “Do it now” signs all over the 
place. In such places salaries are raised by the time clock and 
calendar. Such a manager has no methods of measuring men’s 
efficiencies because he doesn’t know what those efficiencies 
are. 

His ideal of a cost system is a crude method by which the 
piece workers can be prevented from getting more than he 
thinks they are worth. He says no laborer is worth more 
than $2 a day because that’s all he has ever paid, and he is 
perfectly satisfied if a salesman increases his business 10 per 
cent. a year in his territory. If his competitors lower prices, 
he wonders where his competitors “steal” the raw material; 
“How long can he continue to lose money?” It never occurs 
to him that a man can beat him at his own game and make 
a fortune in the process. 

He doesn’t analyze his business and its possibilities to find 
out the real reason for his success or failure. He hasn't 
time. He is “too busy doing things.” 

In the hiring of people, his ideal is to “try them out—see 
what they can do.” The try and fail method is a gospel to 
him. He solemnly asserts that “you can’t tell what any man 
is able to do.” That other concerns are foretelling and find- 
ing out what types of men are necessary for certain jobs; 
are pre-determining what men will fit the jobs and then get- 
ting the men to fit the jobs—is a joke to him. 

Of course you can’t tell him anything about it because he 
doesn’t know anything about it. He doesn’t know anything 
about the idea because he has never seen it at work. If he 
did see it, he would probably dismiss it with “The employ- 
ment manager was better than usual”; but as for finding 
law or principle in any course of action, he dismisses it 
with: “It is the man who is doing the work, and the man 
who is getting the results.” 


The rule-of-thumb manager prides himself upon “knowing 
his business.” He never thinks of using outside counsel. If 
a man would suggest to this type of mind that there is a 
better way in which to grind a valve, his first question would 
be, “how many valves have you ground?” In other words, 
his attitude of mind is of the man looking in the mirror 
when he is looking for all the reason for success. 

It is a type of mind of which we have had entirely too 
many, and which competition and the efficiency of skilled 
minds, applied to skilled work, is gradually forcing out of 
American business. These rule-of-thumb managers act as 
the priests of old, adopting a precedent as a sacred flame 
which has passed from hand to hand, from generation to 
generation, each keeping it inviolate, never changing it, until 
it becomes a sacred tradition before which youth, and skill, 
and brains, and power must bow in submission. The rule- 
of-thumb manager is always a liability and never an asset. 
He may be popular, he may have succeeded, he may be suc- 
ceeding, but just as inevitably as the sun rises, his day is 
done. 





British Government Telephone Service Arraigned. 

That government monopoly of telephone service is un- 
satisfactory to the public is to be inferred from a recent 
article in the London Times. The article follows: 

After 31 years of backing and filling the postoffice se- 
cured in 1911 a complete monopoly of telephony in the 
United Kingdom. For the last two and a half years it has 
had no competitors. It has had an opportunity to reduce 
rates, to “put a telephone in every home,” and to develop 
in every way the telephonic facilities of the nation. For 
the last 900 days, nearly, we have had the civil service 
régimé, with results that appear to be eminently satisfac- 
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tory to the postmaster general, but which are not. satisfac- 
tory to the public. 

According to records which have been obtained from 
the postoffice itself, it appears that there are now not more 
than 243,000 telephones in London, and not more than 
480,000 in the provinces. There has been an increase of 
only 40,000, which is less than 6 per cent. In the whole 
United Kingdom there is only one telephone to every 63 
people, as against one to every 10 in the United States. The 
Bell companies of America, in spite of their previous amaz- 
ing growth, added a 6 per cent. increase last year, a total 
of 460,000 new stations. Evidently the British telephone 
service is not atoning for the losses of the past, but is 
still in the same relative position in the rear. 

The figures as to the improvement of the telephone plant 
are equally unsatisfactory. The postmaster general an- 
nounced recently that he proposed to spend $12,000,000 this 
year in London and the provinces. This total is not more 
than one-fifth of the amount that is being spent on im- 
provements by the American Bell companies alone. 

As yet there has been no standardization of British equip- 
ment. There are still many varieties of switchboards. 
There are five varieties of telephone signs in London 
streets, and overhead there is still an ugly and dangerous 
tangle of wires, cables, and crossarms, such as existed in 
New York City more than 18 years ago. The marvel of 
underground telephony, which enables Boston to talk to 
Washington through a 500-mile conduit, is unknown as 
yet to the telephone users of Great Britain. If one may 
judge by the incessant torrent of complaints, the postoffice 
telephone has by no means reached the point of giving sat- 
isfaction to the public. 

In the matter of rates there has been no reduction, and 
none is even promised. The postmaster general declared 
in a recent speech that “It is impossible to give individual 
subscribers the hope of much reduction.” The net profit 
last year was only $1,500,000, which is less than the post- 
office received as “royalty” from the National Telephone 
Co. in 1909, 1910, or 1911. British telephone service is not 
cheap and never has been. The postoffice never has had 
a complete service to sell. Its service has been fractional; 
and on its long distance lines the service has been de- 
ferred rather than instantaneous. Even with its present de- 
ficient facilities, the revenue per unit is greater here than 
it is in the United States, the difference last year amount- 
ing to nine shillings one pence per telephone. 


As to the telephone exchanges, 12 of the most efficient in 
London and the vicinity have been visited. The hygienic 
conditions are all that could be desired. The rest rooms 
for operators are superior in comfort to those of other 
countries. The lunchrooms supply unusually good food 
at unusually low prices. The equipment in these 12 ex- 
changes is modern and standard. 

In general there appears to be congestion in the heart of 
the city, and a large number of unused lines—more than 
37,000—mainly in the suburbs. Most of the 72 exchanges 
in London are very small affairs, without even a permanent 
manager. A single manager is in some cases obliged to 
superintend five or six changes. 





Protest Against I. C. C. Accounting System. 

At a recent meeting in New York of the auditors of the 
Bell telephone companies, a protest was prepared against 
the system of accounting for telephone companies in- 
augurated by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
15 months ago. The auditors also discussed a sinking 
fund to take care of damages caused by great disasters 
such as the Omaha tornado and the Dayton floods. Audi- 
tors from the various Bell subsidiaries were present. 
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Purpose and Individuality of Trade Papers | 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Individuality implies intelligence, purpose, power, intent—something unique, peculiar, 
different. The trade paper has individuality and its editor is of necessity a personage, not 
merely a person. The trade paper is published for a purpose, and that purpose is to give 
assistance to men in a certain trade. 

It makes its subscribers stronger and more competent; gives them specific information; 
puts them in touch with the latest changes in their particular line of work; mirrors every A 
improvement to the intent that the dealer, the artisan, the artist, the craftsman, shall not be a 
handicapped by lack of information as to what others are doing and saying. i 

The editor of a trade paper is the friend, the big brother, the partner, of every man 
who makes his bread and butter in this particular trade. He must confer a benefit. He 
must get a tangible result, and so you will find that editors of trade papers are not only 
able writers, but they are skilled men who know the science of business. 

We used to hear men say: “Oh, I am not in business for my health,’”’ but the man who 
is not in business for his health hasn’t much health or much business. Yet the fact remains 
that a truly prosperous man is always a healthy man. 

Happiness and evolving prosperity are synonymous. One only gets the creeps when the 
tide turns against him, but instead of resorting to booze or dope, the man worth while comes 
up stronger, hits harder and reflects the spirit which won't die. 

The man, who lays down, invites defeat because he loses his courage and is fighting a 
lonely individual battle with what Henry Ward Beecher called ‘‘the cussedness of inanimate 
things.” 

So the moral is this: Be open for knowledge, absorb it, and you will close your portals 
to defeat or failure. Stand by the editor of your trade paper. Write to him when he is 
rightfully standing by you, when you find a good thing in his magazine, tell him he is lalla- 
paloosa and your heart is with him. You will feel better and so will he. There is nothing 
in the world quite so inspiring as a recognition of good work. 

No man knows everything. If he thinks he does, he is making a mistake; if he says so, 
he proves he doesn't. 

We need to be continually verifying our opinions, substantiating our statements. We 
need some vital information on subjects outside our ken. And such a source of strength 
and value, we find in the trade journal. 

The paper, or book, that tells us what we know or what we think—or what we think 
we think we know— is the one we like. We swear by it—recommend it to our friends. 

Successful writing is not altogether the expression of a new idea, but the forceful 
presentation of an old one. The trade journal does both. It serves up known truths ap- 
petizingly and also gives us new food for thought. That needs psychology, an analytical 
mind, a thorough knowledge of the subject and of humans. 

It must be a human document—a living thought. And this presumes an individuality 
behind it—a pulse, a heart, a sympathy, an understanding of you and your needs. 

The trade journal possesses these qualifications. It enjoys an individuality which no 
other publication does. It has behind it men possessed of conscientiousness, character and 
will. Rational thinking fills its pages and it is permeated with moral ideas. 

The trade journal is a storehouse of knowledge, a mine of truths, an ocean of facts. 
The trade journal can never be called a parasite. 

It is published, not for light entertainment, but for the definite and valuable knowledge 
which it imparts to the reader. 

It meets the needs and requirements of every subscriber, saving him both time and 
money. From it he culls ideas and ideals, broadens his vision, extends his horizon, widens 
his views. 

There is no field of industrial and commercial activity that is not touched and vitalized 
by the trade journal. From cover to cover the trade journal exhibits a hearty interest in its 
readers, and their business. It gives inspiration, encouragement and advice. 

The trade journal stands for evolution, education, uplift and self respect. It gives 
directness to thought, purpose to endeavor. 

It means service and utility, influence andpower. It means brotherhood! 


(Copyright, 1914, Kovnat Adv. Service.) 
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From Factory 


A Notable Magneto Installation. 

One of the very successful Independent telephone com- 
panies operating in Indiana and one which has been in 
business since the beginning of the Independent movement, 
is the Hoosier Telephone Co., at Salem, Ind. This com- 
pany began business in 1898, when L. G. Davis constructed 
a few lines to relieve some of the community from the high 
rates and objectionable methods then obtaining. Mr. Davis 
is still president of the company, and today, under the 
guidance of C. P. Collins, vice-president; E. R. Spaulding, 
secretary-treasurer, and V. E. Thurman, manager, the com- 
pany owns and operates exchanges in practically every 
town and village in Washington and Orange counties. Ind. 

That the company’s beginning was small, is indicated by 
the accompanying illustration of the homemade _ switch- 
board, which was installed in Salem in 1898. This board 
took care of the few loca! and farm lines which the com- 


and Salesroom 


The board as it is installed is shown in one of the ac- 
companying illustrations. The operation of this board and 
arrangement of the equipment is different from anything 
ever before attempted. The circuits have the advantage 
of all of the simplicity of a magneto switchboard. The 
drops, being of standard type, make it possible to use ordi- 
nary magneto telephones or automaphones without altering 
any connections whatever in the switchboard. 

The one point in which this equipment differs from other 
magneto multiple boards is that the jacks are not associated 
with the drop signals, thus reducing to a minimum the dis- 
tance which an operator is required to reach. All line 
jacks are multipled in every other position and no operator 
is required to reach farther than the first panel of the ad- 
jacent position. 

The drop signal used is also of a new and extremely 
simple type. It is provided with a shutter of the same type 











The Home-Made Board First Installed—the Latest Magneto Switchboard of the Hoosier Telephone Co., Salem, Ind. 


pany then operated. Salem being practically the center 
of population of these two counties, it was very natural 
that with fair treatment, equitable rates and good service, 
the growth of the company would be very rapid. 

In 1903 a 200-line Eureka switchboard was installed and 
additions were required every few years to take care of the 
increased traffic. It was finally decided that in order to 
give its subscribers rapid and efficient service at a reason- 
able rate, the company must eliminate the non-multiple 
transfer board, which it had been using for some time. 
After thoroughly considering the various available types of 
switchboards it was decided that the new magneto multiple 
equipment manufactured by the Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., of 
Genoa, IIl., operated in connection with the Leich auto- 
maphone, would make it possible to give ideal service at 
low rates, but still provide a fair return on the investment. 
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as the ordinary tubular drop shutter, but in place of the 
jack springs used on the mechanically restored drop, is 
mounted a coil with an armature. This coil is energized 
when a plug is inserted into the corresponding jack and 
the signal is thus restored. The great advantage of this 
arrangement is that an operator in, say, the second position, 
may pick up a call in the fourth position by simply plugging 
into a multiple jack of that drop, answering the call and at 
the same time restoring the signal. The cord supervisory 
signals consist of double tubular type drops, which are also 
automatically restored by the listening key of the corre- 
sponding cord pair. 

The switchboard is at present equipped with 525 line 
drops, of which 25 are for farm line purposes, the latter 
are distributed throughout the board, in order to equalize 
the load and are considered as regular lines. This ar- 
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rangement would, of course have been impossible with any 
other type of board, without greatly complicating the cir- 
cuits and disarranging the equipment. Each position has 
an ultimate capacity for 600 jacks and each operator can 
reach conveniently 1,200 jacks mounted in the multiple 
space. 

The rear of this switchboard also is extremely simple. 
Common battery practice of the most modern type has been 
used throughout in the cabling and distributing frames. 
The frame shown in the center of the illustration is the 
connecting rack, upon which are terminated all drop and 
jack cables. The main distributing frame consists of a 
standard Cook type L frame provided with No. 10 heat 
coil protectors. 

To provide battery current economically, a small 40 
ampere-hour duplicate set of National storage batteries was 
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in the cord circuits, but each pair of cords is equipped with 
two lock-up relays arranged to operate on alternating cur- 
rent as given by_a subscriber when ringing off. As soon 
as the relays are pulled up by this ringing current, the arm- 
atures are locked up by battery current, and supervisory 
lamps are lighted in front of the operator. The key and 
plug shelves of this Osage City board have the appearance 
of similar parts on a common battery board. 

Condensers separate the relays so that a positive dis- 
connect signal is provided, and there is little opportunity 
of ringing through the connection and no chance of ring- 
ing by the switchboard. The relays are mounted on swing- 
ing racks in the rear of the switchboard and are conven- 
iently located and wired. 

This is a 600-line switchboard, built by the Monarch 
Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa. The purchasers 
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Terminal Racks and Rear View of Switchboard. 


installed, arranged to be charged either by means of direct 
current through a lamp rheostat, or by alternating current 
through a mercury arc rectifier. As the current consump- 
tion of this board is very low, the maintenance expense will 
naturally be at a minimum. 

For exchanges operating 1,200 lines or less it is claimed 
that a plant of the type described will have a low first cost, 
show a small maintenance expense and a large net income. 
Operated in connection with the automaphone, it is said 
that service equivalent to the best common hattery serv- 
ice can be rendered. 





A Switchboard With Novel Features. 
A switchboard, just shipped to the Osage telephone Co., 
Osage City, Kans., contains some features not usually found 
in magneto equipments. No clearing-out drops are used 


carefully investigated various types of cord circuits and 
finally decided upon this somewhat novel scheme. 
Intercommunicating Systems. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. has issued a little 
booklet entitled “Systems that Save Business Time.” Various 
intercommunicating telephone systems are described, thus en- 
abling business executives to determine the telephone system 
best suited to their particular requirements. From a general 
discussion of private branch exchanges, the booklet goes on to 
a description of “Inter-Comm-Phone” systems, and switch- 
board, code call and general alarm systems. Also shown and 
described are the company’s cordless switchboard cabinet and 
different types of telephones, etc. Those contemplating install- 
ing a system or who are interested may secure a copy by ad- 
dressing the company at Rochester, N. Y. 
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Enlarged Activities of the Hallett Iron Works. 

The present new plant of the Hallett Iron Works is 
located on 4% acres of ground at Harvey, IIl., on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Chicago terminal tracks. Here the com- 
pany, which outgrew its former quarters at 515-519 West 
Polk Street, Chicago, has two buildings of substantial brick 
and steel construction, 
with a total of 12,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, 
and with provision 
made _ for 
from time to time as 


extension 


may seem _ necessary. 
A new ~ galvanizing 
plant owas _ installed 


with a capacity expect- 
ed to be ample for 
eight or 10 years with 
the business increasing 
at the same ratio that 
it has increased within 
the last two years. 

Besides manufactur- 
ing a complete line of 
pole line hardware and 
hardware for under- 
ground construction, 
including special tools 
and other appliances 
for such work, plans are now being made to develop 
specialties for high extension power line and railroad sig- 
nal installations. A. G. Shaver, who, on May 1st last, be- 
came secretary of the company, has had a large expe- 
rience in these two fields and has in preparation several 
specialties having to do with that kind of work. The 
Hallett Iron Works has not heretofore catered especially 
to the railroad trade, but now, with its new plant, will be 
in a position to add to its well known line in the tele- 
phone field a number of articles required by the railroads 
and power companies. 

A. G. Shaver, as stated, has an extensive experience in 
railroad signal engineering. After graduating from the 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, in 1897, he entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad as machinist. In 1898 he 
went to the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad as a sig- 
nal maintainer, later becoming electrician. In 1901 he en- 
tered the employ of the Union Pacific Railroad at Omaha, 
Neb., as assistant engineer, and was made signal engineer 
two years later. In 1906, he entered the employ of the 
Hall Signal Co., at Garwood, N. J., as signal engineer of 
the company. In 1908 he went to the Rock Island lines 
as signal engineer, and left them on May 1, 1914, to be- 
come secretary of the Hallett Iron Works. 

During his service with the railroads, Mr. Shaver be- 
came actively identified with the work of the Railway Sig- 
nal Association and the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation, with membership in several committees of those 
associations. For three years, and until his resignation 
from the Rock Island, he was also a member of the sig- 
nal sub-committee of the special committee on “Relations 
f Railway Operation to Legislation.” 





A. G. Shaver. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue Correy System & Aunpit Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., is 

istalling its system of accounts for the Interior Telephone 
Co., at Grinnell, Iowa. 

RunzeL Lenz Exectric Mrc. Co., 1751 N. Western avenue, 
Chicago, on June 1-completed its tenth year in supplying cords 
t> the Independent telephone interests of the country. 

Larson Bros. Lumser Co., of Winthrop, Minn., producer 
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and shipper of white cedar posts and poles, announces that its 
sales department has been located at 736 Security Bank Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. W. Jouns-MANvVILLE Co., announces that its Duluth office 
has moved to larger quarters at No. 327 W. First street, in 
order to take care of its increased business. 
is on the ground floor, with windows for the display of J-M 
asbestos roofing, pipe coverings, packings, sanitary specialties, 
auto accessories and other products of this company’s well 
known and varied lines. 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE, the monthly organ of the Automatic 
Electric Co., Chicago, features in the June issue, orders re- 
cently received for automatic equipment in Portland, Ore., 
and Sidney, Australia. The installment of the series in “The 
Fundamentals of Automatic Telephony,” by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, takes up the subject of relays. In the series on “Scien- 
tific Management of Telephone Exchanges,” by Roy Owens, the 
discussion of ventilation is continued from the May issue. 
Automatic sub-exchanges is the subject considered by Bernard 
C. Groh in the series entitled “Development Studies and the 
Fundamental Plan.” 

W. N. Mattruews & BrotuHer, St. Louis, are mailing to 
telephone companies a letter received from the district plant 
superintendent of the Western Uniun Telegraph Co. at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in which he writes: “The machine has on several 
occasions paid for itself, not only in correctness of test, but 
its simplicity is such that we can send it out to our linemen, 
who can use it to locate their trouble. They can locate the 
trouble within half an inch and clear it before we could get 
an expert cable man to make a test. In all my experience I 
have never seen an expert who could do what the telefault 


The new office 


can.” 


Motorcycles in Telephone Service. 

The Middletown Telephone Co., which has a very up- 
to-date plant at Middletown, Ohio, finds that motorcycles 
are indispensable in its business. The accontpanying illus- 
tration shows A. R. Conn, superintendent of construction, 
and his assistant, together with Flying Merkel motorcycles 
which are in use all day long and some times during the 





night. 
During the flood a year ago, the motorcycle was instru- 





Flying Merkels in Service at Middletown, Ohio. 


mental in enabling the telephone company to resume op- 
eration before any other telephone company in the flood 
devastated district. The Flying Merkel proved its serv- 
iceability at that time, and since then the company has 
purchased a new 7 h. p. twin machine which is ridden by 
Mr. Conn. 
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Kellogg Weatherproof Sets in Kansas City. 

A visitor to Kansas City is impressed with the speedy 
street car transportation system—a network of tracks cov- 
ering every part of the municipality, the car service being 
considered excellent, especially from the standpoint of 





A Kellogg Set Used for Street Car Service. 


running time schedule. This, it is claimed, is greatly facil- 
itated by the use of the telephone. 

The system controlled by the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Co. uses a telephone car dispatching system, employ- 
ing Kellogg malleable iron, weatherproof pole sets for this 
purpose as shown in the illustration. 





Annual Outing of Garford Mfg. Co. 

The Garford Mfg. Co., successor to The Dean Electric Co., 
Elyria, Ohio, will hold the fourth annual outing for its em- 
ployes at Crystal Beach, Vermilion, Ohio, on June 13. An in- 
teresting schedule of field sports and other events has been 
arranged and published by the company in pamphlct form. 
Portraits of A. L. Garford, president, and A. G. Bean, vice- 
president and general manager of the company, appear on the 
first page as an indication of generous official interest and 
participation in the outing. 





The Telephone Office Supply Co. 

The Telephone Office Supply Co. has been organized in 
Carthage, Mo., to market a new and up-to-date line of tele- 
phone office records, blank books and printed supplies of all 
kinds, both special and stock forms. A complete line of office 
accessories will be carried in stock. The company has the 
new card system of toll and rental collections which many 
exchanges are using. The company states that it is equipped 
to give the best of service promptly, at reasonaLlle prices and 
at a saving in transportation charges to companies in the 
Southwest, including Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado. Samples of the forms in hand 
may be had upon request. 





Some Ethics of the Telephone. 

A citizen called upon an attaché of the Borough Presi- 
dent’s office a few days ago on a matter that was of great 
interest to him, says the New York Times. He found the 
official polite and eager to be of service, but the caller 
had no opportunity to discuss the matter in any detail 
and finally he left feeling that his call had been wasted. 
Complaining of the matter later the citizen said: 

“The telephone bell at the official’s right hand kept 
up an almost constant ringing. One man at the other end 
of the wire had scarcely ceased talking when some other 
man called up and so it went on until I came away. I 
went to my office and rang the official on the telephone 
and under the pretense that I had forgotten to mention 
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a fact to him, had a very satisfactory talk. That taught 
me a lesson. In the future I will pay no man the courtesy 
of a call until after I have jarred his ear with the tele- 
phone.” 

A few days later, the subject, dubbed as the “Insolence 
of the Telephone,” was discussed at a luncheon between 
several well known politicians and business men. Said 
one of the business men: 

“I consider it just as rude to be interrupted by the tele- 
phone when I am engaged with a visitor as to be in- 
terrupted by a clerk. I never permit it. The young wo- 
man who presides over the switchboard in my office never 
calls me or any other member of the firm when we are 
talking to a visitor. She is kept informed as to the time 
we are engaged, and she always tells the telephone caller 
that another caller who has paid the firm the honor of a 
personal call is present and he will have to wait.” 

The writer, continues the account, was talking with one 
of the biggest lawyers in this city, and had been with 
him for nearly an hour discussing a matter of interest, 
when a young woman glided into the room and whispered 
to the lawyer. He turned to the caller and said: 

“Please excuse me. My wife is on the telephone. She 
is the only one I permit to interrupt me when I am en- 
gaged.” 

Congratulated on his method of curbing the telephone, 
he said: 

“The telephone has no respect for any person and no mat- 
ter what a man may ve doing its ringing breaks in upon 
him’ and jars his brain. I would not permit it to intrude 
upon me for any consideration. It must take its turn 
and if the man at the other end of the wire isn’t satisfied 
with that situation, he can take his business somewhere else. 
The man who calls upon me is the man who comes first. 
I have known men who have called here and finding me 
busy have gone to a telephone near by and tried to get 
my ear that way. It used to succeed at one time, but 
that time has passed.” 





Educational Campaign of Chicago Telephone Co. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. is using advertising space in 
the daily papers to educate the public in ways that will result 
in an improvement of service. An advertisement relating to 
care in stating the number desired, when calling, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Care in calling the telephone number is a time-saving pre- 
caution against errors that cause delay. Some figures sound 
alike over the wire. Give all numbers slowly and distinctly. 
Make special effort to distinguish three, four, five and seven. 
Give the figure three as ‘thr-ee,’ slightly rolling the ‘r.’ Give 
the figure four as ‘four,’ emphasizing the ‘o’ and the ‘r.’ Give 
the figure five as ‘fi-ve,’ emphasizing the ‘i’ and ‘ve.’ Give the 
figure seven as ‘sev-en,’ pronouncing both syllables clearly. 
Listen when the operator repeats the number to make sure 
that she has it right.” 





Operators Save Town by Calling Bucket Brigade. 

New Lebanon, Columbia County, New York, the birthplace 
of Samuel J. Tilden, is still on the map, thanks to the efforts 
of the operators in its telephone exchange. The village was 
visited by a fire on the afternoon of May 26 which threatened 
to wipe out nearly all the buildings. The flames were dis- 
covered in the barns of the Fields hotel where the haymows 
were on fire. The telephone operators in the West Lebanon 
exchange called up everyone in the vicinity who had a telephone 
and in a short time 300 volunteers in automobiles, wagons, and 
on foot hurried to the spot ready to help. A bucket brigade 
was organized and an insurance man on the scene said it was 
the best of its kind he ever saw. The fire was confined to the 
hotel barns, a vacant house, and vacant store. 
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Greater Revenue from Phone Booths 








HE public will not make frequent use of public pay 


Worth Its Weight in Gold stations nor will they hold long conversations if the 


booths are hot, stuffy and ill-ventilated. This is especially 
says a user of a Stewart test set. true in the summer time. 


Rings, hears and 





talks. (REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF.) 

Tells direction Telephone Booth Ventilator 
and distance to floods the booth with a constant supply of pure fresh air. 
trouble without People will talk longer on toll lines and will often give 


additional calls that would not be made if the booths 


opening the line. . 
were disagreeably uncomfortable. 


Sent on trial If you want cooler booths and greater revenue from them, 


write for Bulletin RRT-1008. 
— BROS. B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


and all principal cities of the world 























| REASONS WHY 
|| THE MANSBRIDGE SELF-SEALING CONDENSER 


Has Made Good 


Because it is a sound business proposition for the Telephone Engineer, and is equally good for the 
Manufacturer. 

Because it cannot be put out of service by practical everyday work or by the exceptional punishment of 
the test-room. 

Because it automatically seals up if punctured by a lightning discharge or high tension current. 

Because it is lighter and smaller than the old form condenser and is no more costly. 


THE MANSBRIDGE SELF-SEALING CONDENSER 
Specified by discriminating Engineer and by BUYERS WHO KNOW. 


What Bulgaria Thinks of It 


The fighting equipment of the Marvelously Successful Bulgarian Army is well known to be of the highest type and of the most efficient 
character, and the same high efficiency has been insisted upon for their field telephones. The whole of the field telephones of the Bul- 
garian Army are fitted with MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. There is no condenser in existence which will stand the same severe 
service conditions. 

They have been adopted exclusively by the English government Telegraph and Telephone Administrations; and they are made under license by 
Western Electric Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by numerous other 
licensees all over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS and save money in first cost, and also in maintenance. 
For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing license in U. 8S. A. and Canada apply: 


G. F. MANSBRIDGE, Mount House, New Barnet, England 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 


























Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements 
as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personals. 

O. V. CruTcHer, manager of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at Corydon, Ind., has been transferred to Mt. 
Vernon, Ind. A. B. Cox, of Greenville, Ky., has been appoint- 
ed as his successor at Corydon. 

Ross WICKERSHAM AND N. R. Lesro, of the Tipton Tele- 
phone Co., Tipton, Ind., are visiting in Chicago and Wiscon- 
sin, for the purpose of obtaining data on modern switchboard 
equipment to be installed in their plant when it is moved into 
a new building. 

W. E. Hutcuens, local manager of the United Telephone 
Co., at Hartford City, Ind.. and for 12 years connected with 
the company, has been transferred to the Marion, Ind., office, 
where he will act as superintendent. C. E. Spalding, of Bluff- 
to, Ind., will succeed Mr. Hutchens at Hartford City. 

W. L. Parris, district plant manager of the Paris, IIL, 
district of the Central Union Telephone Co., has been pro- 
moted to a similar position in charge of the Centralia, IIL, 
district, which is one of the largest in the state. F. E. Mills, 
of Rockford, Ill, will succeed Mr, Parrish at Paris. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


BLooMFIELD, Mont.—The Bloomfield Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $30.000 capital stock by A. H. Ollerman, M. 
J. Hill, C. L. Boje, Lester I. Brown and I. L. Jones, all of 
Bloomfield. . 

WitsAL_, Mont.—The Wilsall Mutual Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. The company has taken 
over the lines of the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in the Shields River valley and installed an exchange at Wil- 
sall. The directors are as follows: E. T. Gruwell, George M. 
Parker, E. G. Blair, J. M. Jones, H. W. Knox, Thomas Alphin 
and S. S. Working. 

BLAISDELL, N. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Blaisdell Farmers Telephone Co. with $5,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are: John Evensvold, Lewis Anderson and 
J. S. Brye, of Blaisdell. 

MeEnpon, On10.—The Union Center Mutual Telephone Asso- 
ciation has been incorporated by W. A. Hamilton and others. 


Construction. 

Cuicaco, ItL.—The Chicago Telephone Co. will spend $750,- 
000 in improving its telephone service between Chicago and 
North Shore towns. About 10,000 miles of new line will be 
strung. 

Tacoma, Wasu.—The Pacitic Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will build a new direct line between Tacoma and Ashford, a 
distance of about 40 miles. 


Underground. 

BrIsTOL, Conn.—The Southern New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is making considerable extensions to its conduit 
system in this city. 

Financial. 

Om City, Pa.—The Petroleum Telephone Co. is disposing 
of 2,000 shares of its common stock at par, $25 a share, for 
the purpose of raising funds for making improvements to its 
system. 

Elections. 

Rocxport, Inp.—At the annual meeting of the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. the following directors were elected for the ensuing 
year: Ed. Michael, Charles Kokomoor, Amos Eberhardt, 
Charles Hopkins and P. Heichelbech. 

PRINCETON, Kans.—The Princeton Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently and re-elected the old officers to serve 
during the coming year. They are as follows: President, 
Robert McGinnis; vice-president, Earl Elliott; treasurer, C. 
E. Blouch; secretary, Dr. Woods. 

Batrour, N. D.—The Farmers’ Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting recently and elected officers as follows: Presi- 
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dent, W. E. Barbie; vice-president, L. L. Jewell, treasurer, 
A. L. Lombard; secretary, J. W. Gates. 

Sussex, N. J.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Farmers Union Telephone Co. was held recently, at which 
the following directors were elected: Dr. J. D. Haggerty, W. 
D. Haggerty, R. S. Coursen, W. D. Haggerty, Jr., William 
Ayers, R. D. Ayers and F. E. Armstrong The directors or- 
ganized by electing the following officers for the coming year: 
W. D. tlaggerty, president; R. S. Coursen, vice-president; I. 
E. Armstrong, secretary, and William Avers, treasurer. 

SALEM, Ounto—At the annual meeting of the Columbiana 
County Telephone Co. the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Frank Davis, of Columbus, Ohio, presi- 
dent: W. C. Morron, of Lisbon, Ohio, vice-president; W. L. 
Cary, of Columbus, secretary, and H. B. Taylor, of Columbus, 
treasurer. 

Monrpetier, Vt.—The stockholders of the Vermont Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at their annual meeting, which was 
held recently, elected the following board of directors: W. 
R. Driver, Jr., Milton, Mass.; M. B. Jones, Newton, Mass.; 
J. M. Keller, Surry, N. H.; F. M. Story, Laconia, N. H.; L. 
M. Whitney, Newton, Mass.; J. G. Brown and H. J. M. Jones, 
Montpelier; C. C. Graves, Waterbury, Vt.; N. D. Phelps, Barre. 
F. E. Gleason was elected secretary. 


Franchise. ; 
VINCENNES, [ND.—The Automatic Telephone Co. is seeking a 
franchise in this city, according to a Lansing, Mich., financier 
who was in Vincennes recently, announcing his inténtion of fin- 
ancing the company to the extent of $125,000. The company was 
refused a franchise by the last administration and the sentiment 
at that time among business men was divided. Since that time 
the Bell company has raised its rates, which fact, it is believed, 

will be one point in the favor of the automatic concern. 


Miscellaneous. 

Kenprick, IpAHo.—Samson Snyder is constructing a new 
telephone line between Kendrick and Orofino, at a cost of 
$2,000. The line will run through the towns of Cameron, 
Leland, Southwick and Cavendish. 

CoLrax, Itt.—The Colfax Telephone Co. was sold by Wil- 
liam Gaddis to Edwin Entwistle, of Chatsworth, who expects 
to take active management of the. business. * The consideration 
was $16,500. 

Peru, Inp.—The Peru Telephone Co. has commenced work 
on the enlargement of its exchange. 

Eppyvitte, lowa.—The entire property of the Eddyville Tele- 
phone Co. has been sold to Charles G. Frank, of Chicago, for 
a consideration of $10,000. 

RUSSELVILLE, Mo.—Geo. E. Philips, owner of the Russellville 
Telephone Exch., has sold the plant to J. G. May, of Olea, and 
Thos. Buchanan, of California. 

Monror, Nes.—The exchanges of the Nebraska Telephone 
Co. at Genoa, Albion and Newman Grove, have been sold to 
the Monroe Independent Telephone Co. 

Hooper, Coto.—The Interurban Telephone Co., at a meeting 
held recently, decided to install a switchboard, and arrange- 
ments for its installation were left in the hands of Newel 
Graves, N. E. Morgan and H. J. Johnston. 

Goptey, TEx.—The Godley Telephone Co., of which W. L. 
Griffith is manager, has recently put in about 800 feet of 
underground cable and moved its plant to a brick building. 
The company has at present 230 subscribers. It has a Mon- 
arch switchboard with 100 lines installed and more orders 
waiting. 

STOCKDALE, TEX.—The Citizens Telephone Co. is erecting an 
addition to its central office, preparatory to installing a switch- 
board of considerably larger capacity. 

Lena, Wis.—William Harley, of this place, has purchased 
the properties of the Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Co., 
with headquarters in this city, for $7,500. 


CREWS, WASHERS 
BOLTS snicis"vé 
ROCKFORD BOLT CO., 
20 Ruby St. Rockford, Ill. 
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